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Waar are the teachers ask- 
ing, or what ought they to be 
asking, about their role in the 
war effort?” “What special em- 
phases can be made in the curricu- 
lum which will aid in winning the 
war and prepare children and 
youth in elementary and secondary 
schools for the problems of peace?” 
These are the questions on which 
the material that follows is based. 
Citizenship—The chief, but not 
exclusive, responsibility for educa- 
tion in citizenship rests on the 
social studies. There is urgent need 
to alter curriculums in these studies 
to meet new demands. The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
(En1ror’s Note: A more detailed 
teport appears on pages 17-21 of 
this magazine.) has pointed out 
that Americans must study the 
world at war; that all the citizens 
of a democracy must understand 
and appreciate the democratic way 
of life; that the worldwide setting 
of modern life must be emphasized; 
that the study of geography must 
be increased; that the economic 
asks and impacts of war and re- 
construction must be studied; that 
facial and national prejudice and 
misunderstanding must be reduced; 
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that programs and principles for 
post-war reconstruction must be 
studied; that assemblies and stu- 
dent organizations must aid in civic 
education; and that changed school 
schedules and demands of military 
and industrial service make new 
short-term courses desirable. 
Nutrition.— America is con- 
cerned with the feeding of our 
fighting forces, with the success of 
food rationing so that the feeding 
of the people on the home front 
will be maintained at a high level, 
and with the responsibilities of 
feeding people all over the world 
after the war. The schools must aid 
through education for rationing 
in which pupils are taught the 
“health protective” values of the 
various food groups—milk and 
cheese, fruits and vegetables, en- 
riched or whole grain cereals and 
breads, meat and fish, fats and 
sweets. School lunches should fea- 
ture food supplies which are ample 
and publicize them for home use. 
The schools must seize the oppor- 
tunity to promote growth and de- 
velopment of children by bringing 
about, through education, changes 
in food habits and attitudes neces- 
sary to a well-nourished, undefeat- 
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able nation. Other factors, such as 
rest, relaxation, and sleep, correc- 
tion of impairments, and daily ex- 
ercise should be stressed. The 
schools must work with the local 
community through the defense 
council to assume new responsi- 
bility in the school lunch program 
in every way possible to further 
the health, happiness, and the well- 
being of the children. They must 
work with the community on the 
problems of production, canning, 
and storage plans in such a way 
that a reasonable variety, as well 
as food values, will be maintained. 
They will provide education on the 
general methods and objectives of 
the price control system as it ap- 
plies to foods and equipment. 
English —Elementary and _ high- 
school English literature classes may 
contribute toward an_ intelligent 
loyalty and patriotism by studying 
literary materials which portray 
democratic ideals, and literature 
which interprets and applies demo- 
cratic principles to present eco- 
nomic and social conditions; and 
by directing emotional appeals to 
patriotism found especially in 
poetry and biography. English 
teachers may develop a_ precise 
and honest use of language in 
supporting or criticizing govern- 
mental policies; skill in group dis- 
cussion and some knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure; and they 
may guide debating societies and 
publications toward understanding 
of public opinion and its function 
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country. An excellent 
composition classes in 
wartime is the writing of letters 
to soldiers and sailors. 

Foreign Languages.—“ Any young 
man or woman who has achieved 
even a small proficiency in a 
foreign language has made a con- 
tact with another people and an- 
other civilization that — should 
strengthen his judgment and assist 
him in his task as a citizen.” This 
quotation from John B. Wolf's 
article in the Modern Language 
Journal for last October, should 
serve as a guide to teachers of 
foreign languages. The teaching 
of languages should be broadened 
and extended, and it should, if 
possible, include the teaching to 
selected students of Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and Russian, for example. 

Physical Fitness —Many branches 
of the federal government have 
designated physical fitness as one 
of the immediate objectives in ad- 
vancing the war effort. Educators 
must realize that “physical” fit 
ness is a general term that also 
includes “mental” fitness or mo- 
rale. Next, it is necessary to under- 
stand that fitness means fit to do 
something within the limits of 
the potential demands on individ: 
uals at a given age level. Finally, 
in driving toward the goal of 
fitness it is necessary to observe 
the principles of health and safety 
that will insure the delivery of in- 
dividuals who are truly fit. At 
the elementary-school level it is 
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recommended that physical edu- 
cation programs should include 
the games and sports designed 
to promote organic vigor and 
‘6 | endurance. Happy and joyful play 


dt wil lay the foundations for the 
4} future roles to which these chil- 
” | dren may be called. In the second- 
| ary schools there should be an 
i increase in the time allotted to 
S| physical activities and an increase 
iS} in the intensity of the exercises. 
i Swimming, marching, running, 
s¢ | and combative activities are among 
g those to be included in the boys’ 
. program. The girls’ swimming 
' instruction should emphasize meet- 
2 \ ing emergency situations and res- 
"“f cue. The health program in the 
: elementary school should focus 
"| attention on the discovery and 

correction of physical defects. 
Follow-up procedures and cooper- 

ation with parents should be ap- 
1 plied systematically and intensively. 
a At the high-school level increased 
| attention should be given to those 
+ skills and understandings that are 
>. | important for survival under war 
a conditions, and for the mainte- 
10 nance of health. Prevention of the 


spread of disease is an area for 
4 attention here. Individual confer- 
ences should be developed to dis- 


- 


af | cover and eliminate individual 
“ health problems. The safety taught 
., | a wartime fitness program is 
Hl not a timid “safety first.” Modern 


ss safety education emphasizes _liv- 
.. | ing skillfully, intelligently, and ad- 
Venturously under modern con- 
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ditions. Air-raid and fire drills, 
first aid, and lifesaving instruction 
are activities to be included in a 
program which emphasizes sur- 
vival and the prevention of ac- 
cidents. 

Music.—The program for music 
education in wartime must be co- 
ordinated with the over-all pro- 
gram of general education and 
with community activities. The 
general music program will stress 
the universal singing of songs 
that express and contribute to the 
spirit which actuates the entire 
program and which have appeal 
alike to children and adults. It 
will utilize the organized vocal 
and instrumental music groups 
to provide leadership for all-in- 
clusive participation of student 
bodies. It will plan the use of 
the music of the United States 
and of all the United Nations— 
especially Latin-American—in pro- 
grams given in cooperation with 
other departments of the school. 
The special music program, 
through its choirs, band, orches- 
tras, or ensembles, will give bon 
voyage or welcoming concerts for 
soldiers, and participate in pro- 
grams honoring the men in armed 
services held in school assemblies 
or community ceremonials. It will 
provide for presentation of “To 
the Colors” at a definite time 
each morning, bringing all  stu- 
dents to attention as the flag is 
raised, and the playing of “Re- 
treat” at the lowering of the 
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flag each evening. It will give 
outdoor concerts, take part in 
special programs arranged in con- 
nection with the specific assign- 
ments of government agencies, 
such as the High-School Victory 
Corps of the Office of Education 
and the Schools at War Program 
of the treasury as well as on any 


other occasions of community 
sponsorship. 
Art—Like music, art has a 


tremendously important contribu- 
tion to make to the war effort, 
both in society and in the school. 
Enlightened educators realize that 
far from being a peacetime lux- 
ury, it is one of the most effec- 
tive of the democratic weapons 
for fighting the war. Today, art 
must serve wartime needs—in 
government, in industry, and in 
military and civilian life. The out- 
put of factories has been speeded 
up by the use of production charts, 
cartoons, posters, and slogans to 
transmit morale-building ideas to 
workers. Military recruitment and 
government information agencies 
rely on the poster as having more 
direct effect on action than does 
the printed word alone. Teachers 
of art must accept the responsi- 
bilities and duties most effective 
in aiding the war efforts, clarify- 
ing the students’ thinking on vital 
issues, increasing their information 
about important events and prob- 
lems, and developing their skills 
and abilities in art expression. 
Thus art departments will organ- 
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ize service centers 


to produg 
posters, charts, dioramas, and ds 
plays which will contribute ¢. 
rectly to the war efforts of th 


school and community. Thee 
should be a part of the Victon 
Corps production activities an/ 
receive recognition as such. Dp 
partments will prepare material 
such as maps, needed for othe 
courses. A large hall map cou 
unify many activities related 
world problems and provide train. 
ing in map-drawing, color, design 
and mathematics. The art depar. 
ments will promote the good neigh. 
bor policy through studying, od. 
lecting, and understanding the ar 
and people of the Americas and 
our other allies. 

Science —Teachers of science ani 
school administrators should con. 
sider making major changes it 
courses, methods, and materials for 
their science departments. Elemen 
tary schools should provide oppor 
tunities for varied science experientt 
—scientific attitudes and method 
of scientists can be established a 
an early age. General science dur 
ing junior high-school years should 
provide opportunities for observing 
and study of first aid, air as 4 
medium for gliding, weather, 
simple mechanics, currents 
electricity and their control, the 
production and use of food, the 
effects of stimulants and _ natcot 
ics, and the measurement of com 
mon forces. Adequate laboratorj 
periods should be provided for 
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sience beyond the general science. 
A fundamental physical science 
course should be provided at the 
10th-grade level which will pro- 
vide the basis for pre-induction and 
other specialized courses at the 
lIth and 12th-grade levels. Bi- 
ology as a 10th-grade offering 
should be expanded and improved 
and should include such topics as 
human anatomy, physiology, dis- 
ease prevention, nutrition, prepar- 
ation and use of cultures, count- 
ing and measuring with a micro- 
scope, gardening and food pres- 
ervation, race studies, physical 
and mental fitness, and outdoor 
living. Students at the 11th-grade 
level should have opportunities to 
enroll in basic biological or physi- 
cal science courses which they 
may have failed to take in the 
l0th-grade, and also be free to 
enroll in the more specialized phys- 
ics, chemistry, or pre-induction 
science courses. Physical science 
and physics courses should pro- 
vide laboratory experiences with 
engines, radio receivers, cameras, 
model planes, shop tools, and 
other such materials and equip- 
ment. Whenever possible courses 
should be given to selected stu- 
dents which will teach them the 
fundamentals of electricity, ma- 


chines, and radio and radio service. 
Permitting students without ade- 
quate background to enter special- 
ized science courses, thereby im- 
peding the progress of qualified 
students, should be discontinued. 
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Mathematics—The topical out- 
line of the complete course in 
mathematics should contain fun- 
damentals of arithmetic, algebra, 
and trigonometry. Accuracy, 
thoroughness, and mastery should 
be the major objectives of any 
course, and emphasis should be 
placed on industrial and military 
applications. Courses would be ar- 
ranged for those whose time in 
school is limited, and _ for 
those who have an aptitude for, 
and can profit by, the study of 
mathematics. Emergency courses 
should not supplant the regular 
courses but should be offered to 
meet particular situations. War- 
time mathematics courses should 
be provided for junior or senior 
pupils who have not had any 
basic mathematics in the secondary 
school—arithmetic or algebra, 
or both, if time is available. For 
pupils, or out-of-school youth, who 
need intensive review, refresher 
courses in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, or a 
combination of these subjects, 
should be arranged. Pupils who 
have time to take the regular 
subjects in mathematics should be 
selected through guidance to elect 
such subjects. 

Commerce.—Business education, 
in peace or in war, must cooperate 
in the realization of the purposes 
and ideals of education, prepare for 
induction into a job, and improve 
the trainee holding a job. Guidance, 
ability grouping, and development 
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of creative personality are now es- 
pecially important, not only for the 
benefit of the students involved but 
for the conservation and more ef- 
fective utilization of time. The 
school must cooperate with industry 
to acquire occupational information 
necessary for rapid and effective ad- 
justment to job situations. Voca- 
tional business education should be 
based on job analyses and be con- 
stantly revised as to skills, back- 
ground, and related work. Place- 
ment, follow-up, and adjustment are 
objectives of the training program. 
The training for skills should be 
scheduled just prior to use to insure 
that trainees will have their skills 
at top efficiency. Sound policy will 
make use of all the resources of the 
community, including industrial 
leaders, laymen, school executives, 
and specialists to aid in meeting 
rapidly changing conditions. 
Geography.—If students are to 
understand total war or to have the 
background necessary for an intelli- 
gent appraisal of practical plans for 
peace following the war, they need 
to know the world’s geography. 
Just to know where places are on 
the map is only a beginning, yet 
place geography has never been 
more closely related to our lives 
than it is today. The interest which 
students now have in place geog- 
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raphy can serve as a stimulus fy 
understanding the strategic impo. 
tance of regions of the world, Aj 
students should know the distrihy. 
tion of essential raw materials ov 
the earth’s surface and somethi 
of the problems involved in th 
principle of equal access to thes 
materials which was laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter. American stu. 
dents, aware now of the importane 
of the Far East as a source of & 
sential raw materials, also mug 
realize our dependence on ou 
Latin-American neighbors for othe 
essentials. Teachers should not em 
phasize only the economic aspect 
of geography, however. Certain ge 
ographical factors have a role in 
explaining the social and culturd 
developments of regions which need 
to be understood by students look. 
ing toward a world of peace. Com: 
munication and transportation mus 
be studied if students are to have 
the equipment for understanding 
the world as it is and as it will be 
in the future. Geography is also an 
important military subject and 
teachers should be aware of that 
significance. Schools should consider 
training selected students in certain 
specialized techniques of use to the 
armed services—map interpretation, 
reading of aerial photographs, and 
similar skills. 


Reported from Wartime Handbook for Edu- 
cation, Chapter VIII, pp. 18-33. Washington: 


National Education Association of 


United States, 63 pp. 
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THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGES IN GLOBAL WAR 
Mario A. Per 


Jo say that languages are im- 
portant in the present emergency is 
an understatement. In actual com- 
bat, they may not play so para- 
mount a role as guns and planes 
and tanks. But almost every dis- 
patch from our far-flung battle 
fronts brings evidence to show that 
to the individual soldier and to the 
military unit, knowledge or lack of 
knowledge of the language of an 
ally, or enemy, or the population of 
an occupied country may spell the 
difference between life and death, 
escape or capture, survival and ex- 
tinction, success or failure. Our own 
President found it expedient to ad- 
dress the population of France and 
French North Africa personally and 
in French when the American oc- 
cupation began. Our government’s 
linguistic needs range all the way 
from Military and Naval Intelli- 
gence, FBI, Censorship Bureau, Ot- 
fice of War Information, Office of 
Strategic Services, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, down to 
every buck private fighting Ameri- 
ca’s battles in the Solomons and 
New Guinea, Tunisia and France, 
Eritrea and Libya, Iceland and the 
air front of western Germany. 

We are led to a very practical 
consideration. Shall war courses be- 
ing taught in our high schools, 
colleges, and universities include 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
and shop work and leave the lan- 
guages out, as a few short-sighted 


advisers advocate. It is not my in- 
tention to belittle the role of physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics in 
modern warfare. But these sciences 
demand long hours and high spe- 
cialization before they can become 
effective in actual combat, and thev 
are used by only a fraction, the 
technically specialized section, of an 
army. Languages, on the other 
hand, are of universal use and do 
not require such high specializa- 
tion. A language becomes of practi- 
cal use the minute a word, or a 
phrase, or a sentence of it is learned. 
A mere smattering of physies, 
chemistry, algebra, or shop work 
will prove of little practical use to 
the parachutist who comes down in 
French territory or the Ranger who 
sets foot on hostile soil. But the 
ability to say, “Which way is 
Bizerte? To the right or to the 
left?” and to grasp the answer may 
prove of signal value. 

The importance, also, of the lan- 
guages in the post-war world can- 
not be denied. Whatever the politi- 
cal arrangement may be that will 
arise out of the present struggle, 
one thing is certain—international 
communications will be on a greater 
scale than ever before. The rebuild- 
ing of war-torn Europe will require 
a medium, or rather many media, 
of communication, and this means 
languages—the French that most 
cultured Europeans use, the Ger- 
man that serves the purpose of a 
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lingua franca throughout central 
Europe, the Italian and Spanish of 
the Mediterranean world, the Rus- 
sian of our Soviet allies, the Arabic 
that ranges from Casablanca and 
Dakar to Cairo and Baghdad. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to state that 
the ancient and honorable classi- 
cal tongues will be of signal use, 
practical as well as cultural—Latin 
because it offers an excellent key 
and general introduction to all the 
Romance languages without exccp- 
tion, from Portuguese to Rou- 
manian; Greek because it is so 
strikingly similar to the modern 
Greek of our Mediterranean allies. 

If there is one thing that stands 
out clearly from the wealth of ma- 
terial that comes to our notice in 
connection with the linguistic de- 
mands of the public and the govern- 
ment, and in the armed forces both 
for the present emergency and for 
the postwar world, it is that lan- 
guages are urgently wanted for 
practical rather than for cultural 
purposes, temporarily at least. What 
is wanted is languages, many lan- 
guages, for purposes of communica- 
tion, not a few selected languages 
for grammatical and stylistic cor- 
rectness and literary values. The 
government and the people of 
America want more French, more 
Spanish, more German, and more 
Italian. They also want Portuguese, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
modern Greek, Hebrew, even 
Malay, and Pidgen English. It is 
up to the language teachers to give 
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them what they want and need 

There is one thing that we mu 
do, and do fast, if we are t 
take advantage of the golden » 
portunities for service that the pre 
ent moment offers. We must shit 
from the leisurely, cultured, literay 
reading approach to the practical 
conversational, utilitarian languag 
angle. For the time being, the need 
is to turn out practical linguists 
people who will understand an 
make themselves understood in ; 
foreign language, even if their 
language is occasionally incorred, 
even if their use of the subjunctive 
leaves something to be desired, even 
if their genders and agreements ar 
sometimes mixed. Commando raid. 
ers, obviously, have little use for 
the subjunctive, and the Americas 
soldier in Spanish-speaking ter 
ritory who says el mano and li 
mapa will still be understood, and 
probably gently corrected. The es 
sential thing is that he be able to 
say mano and mapa. 

What of the foes of language 
study, the peope who would build 
a Chinese wall of isolationism 
around a purely English-speaking 
United States, the people who le 
lieve we can win both the war and 
the peace without an insight into 
the languages, and therefore tht 
psychologies and points of view 
of other nations, allied, enemy, and 
neutral? They are to be referred 
to our President. “You cannot dig 
a hole large enough for the Ameri 
can people to crawl into, and theo 
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pull in the hole after you!” he 
told the Congress a few weeks ago. 
He is right. Isolationism is a dead 


issue. There can never again be, 


isolation for us, political, economic 
—or linguistic. We must mingle 
with other peoples, intercommuni- 
cate with them, and speak their 
languages if we expect them to 
speak ours. 

The future of the teachers of 
languages is a bright one, but also 
one fraught with heavy duties and 
responsibilities. The work of the 
engineer and chemist and techni- 
cian deals with the physical win- 
ning of the war and the overcom- 
ing of the material problems of 
reconstruction. Our work is the 
task of spiritual, moral, psycho- 
logical _reconstruction—a task for 
which we are supremely fitted by 
the nature of our training, by our 
knowledge of the languages and 
psychologies of other peoples. Nor 
can we put off this task until the 
war is actually won. We must pre- 
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pare the ground now, even while 
we cooperate with the engineer and 
technician and chemist in the phys- 
ical winning of the war by giving 
our soldiers training of the type 
that will enable them to escape 
capture, question prisoners, survive 
a surprise attack and launch a suc- 
cessful one of their own, read 
enemy’s sign posts and letters and 
notebooks, and overhear their plans, 
make things comfortable for them- 
selves wherever they may be bil- 
leted, speak the language of friend- 
ship where it needs to be spoken, 
the language of harsh command 
where it has to be used. We must 
prepare the ground for world peace 
even while we train the intelligence 
officer to detect a spy code, the 
Censorship employe to read a sus- 
picious letter, the Inter-American 
Relations man to give a broadcast 
in acceptable Spanish or Portuguese, 
the official translator to do a good 
job on the document he has be- 
fore him. 


Assistant Professor of 
at Columbia University. 
address before a joint 


New York City, on 
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New situations are being met during these war days 
by many teachers and former teachers. Fred Kemp took 


his first K. P. duty under 


a former student. It wouldn’t 


have been so bad if Fred hadn’t flunked said student last 


year—San Diego Teachers’ Association Bulletin. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING CUMULATIVE 


SICK LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 


C. A. WEBER 
In the Research Quarterly 


sa the point of view of 
teacher health, granting teachers 
leaves of absence to recover health is 
important. A teaching staff which is 
energetic vitalizes the classroom 
work and vitalizes the children of 
the school. The existence of abound- 
ing energy and vigor in the teach- 
ing staff will go far toward produc- 
ing the total mobilized zeal called 
enthusiasm. Costly _ schoolroom 
equipment, materials, and appa- 
ratus are really of little value in 
the hands of tired, anemic, un- 
healthy teachers. All these can be 
sterile and unprofitable in the hands 
of such teachers as old-fashioned 
textbooks and slates. Only a teacher 
free enough from ill health and 
emotional conflicts to be intelli- 
gently sensitive to the emotional 
needs of her pupils can meet the 
responsibility of present day edu- 
cation. 

In spite of the importance of 
teacher health in any program of 
education, a recent study of 247 
representative secondary schools of 
the North Central Association re- 
veals that more than one-fourth of 
these have no organized program 
for sick leave. The study shows 
that the customary practice is to 
grant teachers five days (or less) 
of leave with pay to recover from 
illness. This means that in most 
cases teachers work in fear of ill- 
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health, knowing that even a severe 
cold may not only depreciate their 
value as teachers but, after five 
days, it will depreciate their in. 
come as well, while expenses for 
medical care increase. 
Ninety-six percent of the schools 
included in the study stated that 
a program of cumulative sick leave 
was essential to teacher growth in 
service; and throughout the entire 
mass of data regarding sick leaves 
there was expressed definite dis 
satisfaction with the program in 
operation. Why, then, has there 
been so little done toward grant- 
ing teachers cumulative sick leaves? 
“Lack of planning, no particular 
attention paid to the problem” was 
given as a reason by 31.4 percent 
of the schools in the study. Cer- 
tainly it is a reason without a valid 
excuse when benefits of cumulative 
sick leave are considered. Another 
reason, given by 18.3 percent of 
these schools, was “difficulty of se- 
curing capable substitutes.” This 1s 
difficulty which is present whether 
sick leave is granted or not. “Public 
is not educated to the idea”—a rea- 
son given by 12.1 percent. This 1s 
merely further proof that there has 
been little planning. “Teachers mis- 
use the privilege” was given by 73 
percent. This situation is likewise 
likely to grow out of failure on 
the part of the school to plan co 
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operatively. A few miscellaneous 
reasons were given by 4.3 percent 
of the 247 schools studied. 

To the 26.6 percent of the schools 
in the study who submitted “f- 
nancial burden on the school” as 
a reason which makes the grant- 
ing of cumulative sick leaves prohib- 
itive, the writer submits the plan 
used in the public schools of Galva, 
Illinois, as one which will solve 
that problem rather easily and ef- 
fectively. It was the result of co- 
operative planning of the staff, the 
principal, and the boards of edu- 
cation. In Galva the boards of edu- 
cation appropriate $200 per year 
for substitute teachers. There are 
28 members of the staff. Teachers 
have unlimited sick leave with no 
deduction from salary unless the 
total sum spent for all substitutes 
exceeds the $200. If the total amount 
exceeds this appropriation, the ex- 
cess is prorated as a deduction in 
salary at the close of the year 
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against those teachers who were 
absent because of illness in ratio 
of the number of days absent for 
a given teacher to the total num- 
ber of days missed by all teachers 
due to illness, Teachers cooperate 
by taking others’ classes wherever 
possible. During the past six years 
deductions have been made on only 
two occasions and the largest de- 
duction was $20 from the salary 
of a teacher who missed 54 days. 

As an example, suppose Teacher 
A was absent due to illness for 
nine days; and seven other teach- 
ers had been absent for a total 
of 40 days. Substitutes employed 
at the rate of $5 per day cost 
the board of education $225.00. 
The teacher who was absent for 
nine days would be charged with 
nine forty-ninths of the excess of 
$25 and would have $4.60 de- 
ducted from her last pay check— 
not much financial loss for being 
absent nearly two weeks. 


Galva, Illinois. Reported from the Research 
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Quarterly of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, | 
XIII (December, 1942), 494-97. 
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‘Wrese VIRGINIA now requires that all school budg- 
ets meet the approval of the State Board of Finance which 
has set up a uniform and obligatory system of school-district 


budgeting. 











THE TRADITION OF PIONEER HARDSHIPS 





WILFRED W. Biack 
In the Social Studies 


Our of a desire to perpetuate 
memories of frontier experience 
and to romanticize the rigors of 
that by-gone era has evolved a tra- 
dition of pioneer hardships fostered 
by historians and writers of text- 
books as well as novelists, poets, 
biographers, scenarists, and _paint- 
ers. Early historians related almost 
unbelievable stories of Indian 
atrocities—narratives which must 
have shocked the sensitivities of 
young readers unless they possessed 
the same character which _histor- 
ians attributed to their grandpar- 
ents. Prominently featured in 19th 
century histories were the Haver- 
hill, the Schenectady, and the Deer- 
field massacres. In his description 
of the latter Ridpath recorded: 
“The deadly hatchet hung ever 
above the heads of the feeble and 
the sick. Eunice Williams, the min- 
ister’s wife, fainted by the wayside; 
in the presence of her husband 
and five captive children, her brains 
dashed out with a tomahawk.” As 
a matter of fact, Eunice was not 
the wife but the daughter of Rever- 
end John Williams, and instead 
of being killed by the savages, as 
Ridpath related, she chose to spend 
the remainder of her life among 
the Indians, one of whom she mar- 
ried. Among war stories the de- 
feat of Braddock was almost always 
a favorite subject of early histor- 
ians, and any color which that 
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event may have lacked was sup 
plied. In the absence of his 
torical objectivity, tradition and 
legend played an important role, 
Colorful figures like John Smith, 
Pocahontas, Daniel Boone, and a 
host of others came to occupy a 
space far out of proportion to their 
deeds. Illustrations featured Indian 
braves, war dances, scenes of tor- 
ture, captives running the gauntlet, 
and attacks on frontier villages. 
A change of trend in American 
historiography is evident in_ the 
text and illustrations of contempo- 
rary histories. The more civilized 
and domestic traits of Indian char- 
acter are portrayed—aborigines en- 
gaged in horsemanship, hunting, 
or fashioning implements; redmen 
smoking the peacepipe and making 
treaties with the whites. The em- 
phasis, however, has been shifted 
from the severities of the aboriginal 
menace to the romanticizing of the 
western migration, the miner’s and 
the cattleman’s frontier. Westward 
migration has come to be symbol- 
ized by the covered wagon. Il- 
lustrations show caravans rolling 
westward across the prairies, of 
creaking through mud axle deep. 
Children peer out of the rear of 
the wagon, drivers lash their horses 
onward, and _ haggard looking 
travelers gather around the camp- 
fire at night. In the text also it 1s 
of pioneer hardships and the “Wild 
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West” of miners, desperadoes, 
and cowboys that one learns. A 
contemporary text contains the fol- 
lowing passage: “Hard-riding, 
quick-shooting, fun-loving cowboys 
. cattle ‘barons’ carrying on a 
land war with sheep raisers or 
homesteaders; mining prospectors 
exulting in bonanza strikes or hunt- 
ing on endlessly without success; 
rough mining towns observing only 
the law of the six-shooter; Indians 
making last desperate stands against 
the invasion of the white men, 
covered wagons rolling slowly 
across the plains bringing perma- 
nent settlers; pioneer families bat- 
tling against grasshoppers and 
drought. .. .” 
It is doubtful whether pioneers 
could have endured all the hard- 
ships which have been attributed 
to them by historians and text- 
books. Too often frontier experi- 
ence has been interpreted in terms 
of 20th century comforts and lux- 
uries, and such a comparison makes 
pioneers the victims of hardships 
of which they were never conscious. 
Too many writers have described 
the rigors of frontier life at the ex- 
pense of the joys and _ pleasures 
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PIONEER HARDSHIPS 


which pioneers experienced. Thus, 
a failure of writers to treat pioneers 
in fuller perspective has resulted 
in a tradition of pioneer hardships 
which persist today in American 
schools. Although progress has been 
made in effacing some of the ro- 
manticism surrounding the aborigi- 
nal frontier, contemporary writers 
in their eagerness to recapture 
memories of frontier days have 
failed to delete much of the tradi- 
tion which has come to surround 
westward migration and the rigors 
of the mining, the pastural, and the 
agricultural frontiers. 

Writers of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary textbooks in the social stud- 
ies must re-examine primary and 
secondary accounts of frontier expe- 
rience more critically. Children’s 
imaginations need but little stimu- 
lation, and history can be made 
vivid and delightful without ro- 
manticizing Indians, cowboys, and 
prospectors. Textbook writers must 
challenge their young readers to a 
sense of criticism and evaluation 
which will not only give them a 
keener insight into the past but 
will enable them to appraise cur- 
rent developments more critically. 


Wilfred W. Black is a member of the faculty 

at the State University of lowa. Reported 

from the Social Studies, XXXIV (February, 
1943), 54-57. 
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al DUCATION must be considered in peace plans as 


surely as ammunition must be included in war plans.—Ex- 


Senator George W. Norris in his last speech to Congress. 











SCHOOL CHILDREN IN WARTIME 


J. Louise DespErt 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ie importance of the school, 
considerable as it is in peace, be- 
comes paramount in wartime. The 
literature which has recently come 
from England and other countries 
engaged in active war operations 
emphasizes this importance. In 
England, the closing of the schools 
was soon recognized as an unwise 
move, since it helped increase 
juvenile delinquency and the break- 
ing down of morale. The literature 
also shows that teachers not only 
continue to function as educators, 
and morale builders; they also parti- 
cipated in many investigations car- 
ried out in schools, reception cen- 
ters, and foster homes. 

Reports on these English investi- 
gations, chiefly concerned with the 
problems of evacuation, do not agree 
on the increase of delinquency, 
the frequency, intensity, and 
permanency of symptoms, the age 
groups most affected by the war, 
the conditions that make for good 
adjustment in foster homes, or the 
intellectual status as a factor in 
adaptation. One writer says, 
“There are few safe genaralizations 
either about the material conditions 
or the personalities concerned in 
evacuation.” On one point, how- 
ever, there is almost complete agree- 
ment; namely, that the effects of 
evacuation were worse than those 
of bombing, owing to the separ- 
ation of the children from their 
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parents. Another point on which 
there was fairly general unity of 
opinion, though the evidence was 
retrospective, was that children who 
presented difficulties during the 
time of observation had had previ. 
ous difficulties. There is an almost 
universal agreement on the need to 
preserve the family unity, and 
especially to avoid separation of the 
younger children from their parents. 
At the Payne Whitney Nursery 
School, where studies on personality 
development in young children have 
been carried out since 1937, there 
was initiated in 1940 a special 
study of unselected total records; 
namely, the study of anxiety and 
fears in young, normal children 
since the entrance of the United 
States into the war. The report of 
findings is, in the main, based on 
the records of 63 children. Obser- 
vations made by parents were aided 
by a circular containing 10 ques 
tions of which the following is an 
example: “Has the child shown 
changes in behavior which may be 
related to the war situation, either 
chronologically, spontaneously by 
the child, or as observed by the 
parents? (Irritability, restlessness, 
talkativeness, shyness, lack of play- 
fulness, fears, nightmares, bed wet 
ting, nail biting, change in appetite, 
vomiting, unwillingness to have 
adults leave the house, etc.)” 
The most conspicuous finding 
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was that all children who became 
anxious at the outset of the war 
had previously shown anxiety re- 
actions of varying degree and in- 
tensity; and an analysis of the rec- 
ords showed that the children’s 
insecurity was referable to their 
unsatisfactory relations to one or 
both parents. The close relation 
between the child’s and his parent’s 
own insecurity ties up closely with 
a statement made early by the 
writers of The Cambridge Evacu- 
ation Survey; namely, that further 
evacuation plans should consider 
“what might be called the ‘nervous 
family’ as well as the nervous child.” 

The principal manifestations of 
anxiety aroused by the war were 
found to be: clinging to the mother; 
excessive concern over the war, as- 
sociated with repetitive question- 
ing; mildly compulsive behavior; 
night terrors; increased motor activ- 
ity and restlessness; irritability; ap- 
prehensiveness about unfamiliar 
activities; feeding problems; vomit- 
ing. The older children showed 
aggressive behavior, fears, and com- 
pulsions. Very young children did 
not show any anxiety referable to 
the war, owing to their lack of in- 
tellectual insight and, familiar with 
the sight of warships, guns, tanks, 
and planes, used war terminology 
dissociated from its emotional con- 
tent. However, they did react 


strongly to their parents’ anxiety, 
itrespective of word content and 
intellectual insight. 

Whenever children showed anx- 
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iety, they also exhibited spontan- 
eous mechanisms obviously set as 
defenses against it. Abreactive plav 
belongs here—war games, aggres- 
sive games, often associated with 
destructive tendencies. “Doing some- 
thing about it,” is one in which 
relief of anxiety is found. Hero 
worship, also a protective mecha- 
nism, is seen in the case of a boy 
of seven years, who has “papered” 
the walls of his room with pictures 
of General MacArthur. These 
spontaneous defense mechanisms 
are familiar to the therapist and in 
his treatment approach he makes 
use of them. It is also a well-estab- 
lished fact that one of the most 
important phases of a morale build- 
ing program is participation in the 
war effort. Dealing with realities 
alleviates the anxiety about possible 
impending dangers. 
Fundamental! differences in 
sources of information and methods 
of approach ma ke adequate compar- 
ison between reports from other 
warring countries and those on 
American children’s reactions to 
the war difficult. However, a few 
conclusions may be reached. 
Preparation for emergencies —If 
and when air-raid alarms or bomb- 
ings become realities, responsi- 
bility of teachers will be greatly 
increased. They have, over other 
individuals, the advantage of 
knowledge of children in their 
charge. They know who among 
them has shown a tendency to be- 
come upset under stress and will 
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require additional support. They 
know those quiet, inhibited 
dren who experience 


with changes in routine. They know 


enough of parents’ attitudes to be 
helpful. In organizing the groups, 
leaders should be selected among 


the more stable children, and activ- 
ities with less responsibility as- 
signed to the more anxious in- 
dividuals. The entrusting of re- 


sponsibilities to leaders holds true 


of teachers as well as children, and 


the personalities of teachers, usually 
to their principals, 


well known 
should be taken into account in 
general planning. As regards evac- 


uation, the decision rests on military 


authorities. 

School activities —Participation 
in the war effort is a powerful 
mechanism to allay anxiety. The 
Russian reports have stressed this 
aspect of school life and the adap- 
tion of the school program to the 
communal needs created by the 
war; and in the United States, 


school children in contributing to the 


salvage campaign and buying war 
stamps, have raised their own mo- 
rale. Boys from 15 to 18 have more 
to offer than has been asked of 
them so far. To the child under 
10 these boys are men, and their 
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influence over the younger chil 
dren could be very valuable at q 
time when the male figure has been 
removed from the family group 
Adolescent boys, as well as the 
women who have been called on 


to volunteer, could be constructively J 


used in the defense nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and recreation centers, 
Reports from England have 
stressed the absence of the father as 
a factor in the breaking down 
of discipline. The writer, haz, 
with. striking clinical results, 
suggested the bringing of a 
male individual into the home 
when a young child has become 
aggressive or, on the contrary, 
overdependent on his mother or 
other female members of the family. 
The continuity of the child’s re 
lation to his father is essential to 
his emotional adjustment. For the 
young child such concrete means 
as the exchange of small tokens, 
letters, and the collection of insignia 
and data on the arms in which his 
father serves, are expressions of 
his affection and admiration for 
his father. While the bulk of such 
expressions come from the home, 
the school can help in keeping alive 
the image of the father, or the 
“big brother.” 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES MOBILIZE FOR VICTORY 


The National Council for the Social Studies 


J ur social studies are mate- 
rials selected from the group ex- 
perience of the human race—from 
the analysis of that experience as 
recorded by historians, economists, 
geographers, political scientists, soct- 
ologists, social psychologists, and 
philosophers, and from the personal 
experiences of citizens. Their pur- 
pose is to give to citizens, young or 
old, deeper insight into the nature 
of their social world, and greater 
competence in the civic skills of 
group living. On the teachers of 
social studies today—those who in- 
terpret the social scene to youth 
and to adults—falls a heavy and 
challenging responsibility for de- 
veloping: (1) enlightened loyalty 
to democratic ideals and national 
traditions; (2) the keenest possible 
understanding of our times; (3) 
a vision of the potentialities that lie 
in the near future both for the in- 
dividual and for society; (4) the 
highest type of individual compe- 
tence in social action; and (5) en- 
ergetic and total support for the 
conduct of far-flung war and for 
the making of a just and lasting 
peace. 

Today’s crisis calls for changes 
in social-studies programs. Exactly 
as the emergency alters school 
schedules, makes new demands on 
science and mathematics, and 


emphasizes a health program, so 
also it calls for modifications in the 
social-studies curriculum, for 


changes in the placement of ma- 
terials as well as in the content or 
emphasis of courses, and for inten- 
sified activity on the part of social- 
studies teachers. With school ad- 
ministrators they must plan the 
civic-education programs of their 
own individual schools, and make 
the efforts which are necessary to 
mobilize social studies for victory. 
Together they must shape the. re- 
lation of social studies to other 
phases of school work and to com- 
munity contacts and enterprises. 
It is recommended that (1) a three- 
year sequence in history and con- 
temporary problems should be a 
“constant” in the high school; (2) 
pressure-group influences should be 
analyzed; (3) teachers participating 
in community enterprises and such 
measures as rationing should be 
given special training concerning 
the civic implications of such work; 
and (4) the articulation of school 
programs in civic education with 
those of other agencies should be 
fostered. 

The democratic way of life must 
be understood and appreciated by 
all citizens of a democracy. The 
basic faith and vision of democracy, 
for which this country has once 
more gone to war, must be clarified 
and strengthened in all existing so- 
cial«studies courses. It is recom- 
mended: (1) that, in the study of 
United States history, and at many 
other points in the curriculum—at 
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every school level—emphasis should 
be given to dramatic, key episodes 
in the development of our democ- 
racy, to the documents of our na- 
tional life, and to the study of the 
lives of the men and women, pre- 
sented against the background of 
their times, who have personified 
and advanced the democratic tradi- 
tion; (2) that in all courses in mod- 
ern problems or civics there should 
be a strong unit contrasting democ- 
racy and dictatorship, that in all so- 
cial-studies courses attentian should 
be given to the history and practice 
of the civil liberties, and to the 
development of social and economic 
as well as of political democracy; 
(3) that before graduating from 
high school every pupil should 
study a systematic unit of work 
on “The American Tradition” 
which interprets the Nation’s his- 
tory, defines democracy, and pre- 
sents the struggles involved in de- 
veloping and safeguarding the dem- 
ocratic way; (4) that. schools and 
classes be conducted in such fash- 
ion as to emphasize the dignity and 
worth of every individual in the 
roup, that responsibilities and self- 
disciplines as well as the privileges 
of citizenship be stressed, and 
pupils given opportunity to exer- 
cise them in school and community 
affairs; (5) and that school and 
adult-education agencies utilize 
dramatic incidents and impressive 
ceremonials for the purpose of 
building emotional drives of loyalty 


to democracy. 
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The world-wide setting of mod- 
ern life must be emphasized. To 
equip citizens to follow the strategy 
of the present war, to plan intelli- 
gently for peace, and to understand 
the world-wide interactions of mod- 
ern life it is recommended: (1) that 
special attention, in the study of 
United States history, be given to 
our world _ relations—economic, 
social, and political; (2) that in 
civics, history and modern problems 
courses attention be given to the 
techniques for conducting _ inter- 
national relations—to making of 





treaties, conduct of diplomacy, and | 


the status of international law—and 
that methods and plans by which 
nations have 
peace be surveyed; (3) that world 
and modern history classes give spe- 
cial attention to the background and 
status of China, India, Russia, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and the Latin-American peoples; 
(4) that minority groups in the 
United States should be given at- 
tention, stressing the value of their 
heritage and the strength of diver- 
sity among groups within the 
framework of national unity; (5) 
that imperialism, colonialism, the 
protection of minorities, and the 
elevation of depressed groups should 
be re-examined with particular ref- 
erence to needs of the immediate 
future; (6) and that elementary 
schools should study the qualities 
and characteristics of other peoples, 
with justification of diversities as 
well as likenesses among them. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES MOBILIZE FOR VICTORY 


There should be units on Canada 
and the Latin-American peoples. 

Study of geography must be in- 
creased. As the lines of strategy 
in global war become clearer, as 
the extent, control, and distribu- 
tion of the earth’s natural and hu- 
man resources are seen in better 
perspective, as aviation marks out 

new trails, establishing new foci 
of distribution, and creates new re- 
lationships, the basic importance 
of geography as a social study be- 
comes evident. It is recommended: 
(1) that systematic instruction be 
intensified on the use of maps and 
globes in the elementary school— 
and carried throughout education— 
and continual reference be made 
to maps in all instruction in social 
studies; (2) that from the early 
grades onward there should be 
specific instruction about and con- 
tinuous reference to the natural 
resources which are critical in mod- 
ern industrial and military activity; 
(3) that the effect of aviation on 
the reduction of distance and the 
concepts of political geography 
should be pointed out; (4) and that 
at least a full year of systematic 
study of social geography, closely 
related to other  social-studies 
courses and preferably to precede 
the study of world history, be 
required of all secondary-school 
pupils. 

The economic tasks and impacts 
of war and reconstruction must be 
studied. Every citizen’s actions and 
attitudes toward complex economic 


and financial problems become crit- 
ical to the war effort and recon- 
struction issues. It is recommended: 
(1) that, beginning with the pri- 
mary grades, conservation be treated 
as a personal and social necessity, 
from the careful use of personal 
possessions, school supplies, and 
public property to the collection and 
saving of scarce, strategic, and crit- 
ical materials; (2) that price con- 
trol, as means of stabilizing the na- 
tional economy, and rationing, as 
a wartime necessity, and as a demo- 
cratic form of sharing an inadequate 
supply of goods, be taught and ex- 
perienced from the primary grades, 
in areas extending from the sharing 
of playground equipment to shar- 
ing the national food and fuel sup- 
plies; (3) that the relation of corpo- 
rate organization, unionism, private 
enterprise, and governmental regu- 
lation to modern economy—especi- 
ally to reconstruction problems— 
should be a required topic of study 
for secondary-school pupils; (4) 
that the complex problems of effec- 
tive mobilization and wise use of 
total manpower in a war economy 
be studied; (5) and that pupils 
about to enter armed service or 
wartime industry should be guided 
both in analysis of the relation of 
their education to that work and 
in surveying the possibilities of con- 
tinuing their education at a later 
pericd. 

Racial and national hatreds must 
be attacked. It is recommended: (1) 
that, from the elementary school, 
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there should be systematic study of 
the achievements and contributions 
to our national life and to world 
civilization of representative races 
and nationalities; (2) that responsi- 
ble teachers and pupils should 
analyze and guide student govern- 
ment and student life in the school 
in order to eliminate racial friction 
as much as possible, that representa- 
tives of minority groups within the 
community be sought to acquaint 
teachers and pupils with the points 
of view, cultural contributions, and 
problems of their groups, and that 
restrictions on the study of litera- 
ture, languages, music, and art of 
the peoples with whom we are at 
war be discouraged; (3) and that, 
in the secondary school, either in 
courses in history or modern prob- 
lems, pupils should analyze the 
bearing of race relations on national 
units and on world politics with 
special reference to the fallacies of 
Nazi racial theories. 

Programs and principles for post- 
war reconstruction must be studied. 
It is necessary to begin now to de- 
velop informed public support for 
post-war tasks and opportunities. It 
is recommended: (1) that all history 
study give increased attention to 
society’s attempts at international 
organization; (2) that, in the study 
of modern history and civics, there 
should be increased analysis of na- 
tionalism, national sovereignty, and 
the limitations imposed on sover- 
eignty by international cooperation; 
(3) that, in modern problems and 
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modern history courses, pupils de. 


vote several weeks to the examina. 
tion of factors determining te. 
adjustments after the present war, 
including analysis of the transition 
stages in the reconstruction period 
from war to peaceful democratic 
life; and (4) that the origins and 
development of fascist movements 
during the period following the 
First World War should be studied 
in modern history and current 
events classes, in order that similar 
developments which might tend to 
follow the present war can be 
avoided or checked. 

Assemblies and student organiza 
tions must aid in civic education. 
In order that the school may con- 
sciously make its fullest and most 
intensive contribution it is recom- 
mended: (1) that student forums, 
assembly programs, and club dis 
cussions be developed as a means 
for clarifying the issues and conduct 
of the war and of plans for peace, 
and that exhibits for school and 
community of maps, pictures, and 
other materials of war and peace 
be arranged; (2) that music, art, 
and ceremonial in strengthening 
emotional support for the civic 
drives of pupils be recognized; (3) 
that the development of prejudicial 
hatreds should be avoided, and 
school life should not be allowed 
to become hysterical; (4) that pu- 
pils’ activity in school and commv- 
nity projects should not be pro 
moted through harmful contests or 
pressures; and (5) that, in order to 
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relieve school and personal tensions 
aggravated in the present crisis, an 
active program of recreation should 
be encouraged. 

War duties for young citizens 
are stirring opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship in citizenship. Pupils 
should be encouraged to participate 
responsibly in the purchase and sale 
of war stamps and bonds, the col- 
lection of scrap, the development 
of rationing and price-control pro- 
grams, the development of informed 
public opinion, the harvesting of 
crops, the activities of the Red 
Cross, Civilian Defense, and the 
Victory Corps. In the enterprises 
reaching beyond the school walls, 
pupils should have the advantages 
of contact and cooperation with 
community leaders. There should be 
closer cooperation between the 
home and school in the development 
of educational community enter- 
prises. 

Changed school schedules and 
the demands of military and in- 
dustrial service make new short- 
term courses desirable. Intensive 
courses should be organized as 
carefully as regular courses and 
should be taught through the ablest 
social-studies instruction available 
to secondary-school pupils who are 





¥ Reported from The Social Studies Mobilize 

for Victory, a statement prepared by the 

Commission on Wartime Policy of the Na- 

tional Council for the Social Studies. Wash- 

ington: The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1942. 16 pp. 


not able to complete the regular 
course of study. They should in- 
clude topics suggested in this ar- 
ticle, and should be developed by 
discussion, lecture, and reading, 
with the related use of films, radio, 
and other visual and auditory learn- 
ing aids. 

Teacher-training centers must aid 
in improving civic education. The 
training of many teachers has not 
prepared them for the tasks they 
are now called on to perform, es- 
pecially teachers trained in other 
fields who now are called on to 
teach social studies. Teacher-train- 
ing institutions should therefore 
emphasize programs of in-service 
training, provide short-term and 
extension courses, clinics, work- 
shops, and supervisory aid dealing 
specifically with the present tasks 
of social studies. 

The magnitude of the social- 
studies teacher’s task in wartime 
is apparent—and what has been 
said of teachers applies also to all 
who deal with social-studies mate- 
rials. It is essential that, faced with 
so many tasks, they should dis- 
criminate, and apply their efforts 
where lie the greatest need and the 
best opportunity for contributing 
to the nation’s strength. 
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THE COLLEGE IN A CHANGING WORLD 


GLen WAKEHAM 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


Ed HE educational ferment which 
has_ revolutionized primary and 
secondary education during the last 
generation has now begun, rather 
belatedly, to react on the collegiate 
world. “Higher” education has 
caught a glimpse of the handwrit- 
ing on the wall and is wondering 
what to do about it. 

One brave attempt to meet new 
conditions has been outlined by 
Dean Donham of Harvard Busi- 
ness School in which he foresees 
clearly many things which are likely 
to happen and suggests palliative 
measures. He considers, however, 
chiefly the interests of the privately 
endowed and _ tuition-supported 
schools, which constitute only a 
small proportion of our total edu- 
cational effort. What is needed is 
a comprehensive picture of the 
scene as a whole, and plans appli- 
cable to the total situation. 

Dean Donham has suggested an 

_“orderly contraction in size or a 
more imaginative attack on the 
problem.” I do not think that much 
imagination is needed to see what 
the trend of educational demand 
will be. If higher education makes 
itself ready to meet the ever ex- 
panding requirements of an intelli- 
gent democracy, we shall need not 
less, but vastly more educational 
facilities at the college level than 
we have. Caused partly by the de- 
velopment of technology, stimulated 
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now still further by the war effort, 
and partly by the success of primary 
schools in giving some sort of intelli- 
gent education to the whole mass of 
our youth, the average age of leay. 
ing school has risen sharply of late 
years. Peace, when it comes, will 
release no one knows how many 
millions of youth, a large propor. 
tion of whom will be unable to 
find immediate employment. In- 
stead of being fearful in the face 
of this probability, education should 
welcome it and seize on it as a 
magnificent opportunity to set 
democracy more firmly upon its 
feet than ever before. 

Mere expansion, of course, is only 
the beginning of the effort re- 
quired. We must give to vastly in- 
creased numbers of youth, not 
necessarily any traditional type of 
higher education, but some kind of 
education by means of which they 
can profit. We must try to discover 
those educational processes and 
techniques which will make of all 
our youth intelligent citizens, able 
to cooperate economically toward 
the achievement of the highest 
democratic ideals. It will not be 
easy to liberate ourselves from the 
aristocratic tradition and hide-bound 
departmentalism of higher educa- 
tion. The colleges and universities 
must learn a lesson from primary 
and secondary education in which 
the progressive movement has now 
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THE COLLEGE 


succeeded fairly well in adapting 
the educational process to the child 
instead of attempting to mold all 
children in harmony with an arbi- 
trary, traditional set of curriculums. 
It should be pointed out that this 
will not mean any “lowering of 
standards.” On the contrary, the 
colleges will have larger groups 
from which to select those who are 
particularly gifted for specialization. 

The taxpayer will ask, “How is 
this vast educational expansion to 
be supported?” The obvious an- 
swer is that these masses of young 
people will have to be supported 
anyway and it will be cheaper in 
dollars and cents—not to mention 
higher values—to have them in 
school, training for intelligent citi- 
zenship and productive vocations, 
than drifting in idleness, vagabond- 
age, or even criminality. 

Our higher educational system, 
then, should plan boldly and cou- 
rageously for a vast expansion of 
educational facilities at the college 
level. It should telescope and dove- 
tail traditional and preprofessional 
courses so that the specially gifted 
student can progress as rapidly -as 
his abilities warrant. It should raise 
pre-professional and__ professional 
standards so that only thoroughly 
competent and adequately trained 
students can achieve the technical 
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professions on which our civiliza- 
tion so largely depends. On the 
other hand, instead of rejecting the 
masses of high-school graduates 
who do not show promise of suc- 
cess in professional callings, it 
should furnish courses of study and 
devise programs suited to the indi- 
vidual’s abilities. It should study lo- 
cal industrial and agricultural con- 
ditions, as well as general trends, 
and be able to give expert vocational 
guidance and training to all varieties 
of student ability. Students who are 
unfit for the more severe technical 
callings should be encouraged to 
round out their college training by 
courses in politics, ethics, religion, 
economics, and practical citizenship 
—courses not severely scholastic 
but adapted to the average student’s 
comprehension and replete with 
practical, contemporaneous _ illus- 
trations. The fields of cooperation, 
teamwork, and leadership should 
be rescued from the domination 
of semiprofessional athletics and 
other activities, and the students 
natural, instinctive tribal loyalties 
be diverted into practical projects, 
both local and general. Only by 
these means can we avoid a vast 
tragic waste of energy and ability 
when the time comes for us to 
settle down and reorganize our 
threatened civilization. 


Glen Wakeham teaches in the Chemistry De- 

partment at the University of Colorado. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Higher Education, 
XIV (January, 1943), 15-18. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


Racuet Davis-DvuBots 
In National Unity Through Intercultural Education 


wt NTERCULTURAL _ educa- 
tion is not to be regarded as an 
extra subject to which to devote 
20 minutes a day or an assembly 
er two during the term. Although 
there are often advantages in plan- 
ning independent units and in or- 
ganizing a more or less prolonged 
program in intercultural education, 
there are opportunities that grow 
directly out of classroom situations 
in any curriculum—in every sub- 
ject—for the development of at- 
titudes of mutual appreciation and 
understanding. In a classroom dis- 
cussion of economic problems, 
when the question of harboring 
European refugees brought 
up, the teacher averted acrimonious 


was 


debate by calling attention 
to the fact that most of the 
members of the class were 


themselves probably descendants of 
refugees from political, religious, or 
economic hardships. It is but one 
example of a situation that/can be 
utilized daily if the teacher is alert 
to the significance and implica- 
tions that exist in various curricu- 
lar fields. 

In the Language Arts —‘“Let’s 
use an occasional Italian word in 
the conversation all through the 
play,” suggested the teacher to 
fifth-grade children dramatizing 
Marco Polo’s story. She was sur- 
prised and pleased when a boy 
said, “I'll get my grandmother to 
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tell me some Italian words; she 
can speak Italian.” Then other boys 
of Italian background offered to 
bring in words for the play, and 
the common reluctance of children 
to admit knowledge of a language 
other than English was overcome, 
The teacher who can recite a poem 
or sing a song in German, Italian, 
Russian, or French will be re 
warded by an exhibition of often 
unexpected language skills pos. 
sessed by his pupils. At the same 
time basic personality needs for 
approval and recognition will be 
satisied. Many of the familiar 
masterpieces of literature included 
in the English curriculum of the 
secondary school offer opportunities 
for encouragement of intercultural 
appreciation. The Americanization 
of Edward Bok and Riis’ The Mak- 
ing of an American are notable ex- 
amples. Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
The Bent Twig gives consideration 
to the race problem; and Ivanhoe 
opens the door to the discussion of 
religious and racial prejudices. 
In the Social Studies —There is 
every opportunity here for consid- 
eration of why various groups came 
to this country, what their prob 
lems and hardships were, and how 
adjustment to American life was 
made. In studying the Civil War 
the way is paved for discussing 
the Negro’s contributions to Ameri- 
can life. Foreign-born citizens well 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


known to the community may be 
invited to talk to the class. Motiva- 
tion for class discussion of various 
civic aspects of intercultural rela- 
tions may come from radio pro- 
grams, the school’s own assembly 
rograms, from hearing the record- 
ing of Ballad for Americans, from 
4 new book, a current movie, a 
magazine of newspaper article, or 
fom an event of importance in 
the community. One teacher used 
the visit of a famous Polish general 
to point cut the accomplishments 
of the Polish people. 

In Art and Music—The common 
world heritage built up through 
the creative efforts of artists and 
musicians of varied cultural back- 
grounds is of interest to all man- 
kind, and art and music classes 
readily lend themselves to inter- 
cultural emphasis. School festivals 
with folk songs, including Negro 
spirituals, have been widely used. 
So too, exhibits of folk art have 
been a significant channel for 
arousing intercultural expression 
and appreciation. In this direction 
local museums, folklore  socicties, 
and public libraries can participate. 

In Foreign Languages. — The 
study of French is given a new 
meaning, once the students realize 
that the symbol of America, the 
Statue of Liberty, is a gift from the 
French people; or that our national 
capital was planned by a French 
engineer. References to French in- 
fluence in American life and culture 
—music, literature, history, fash- 


ions, and foods—have enlivened 
a French course. The same sort of 
procedure has been followed with 
profit in other languages taught. 
The teaching of Spanish in the 
elementary grades of the schools 
in the Southwest has given to that 
lenguage and to the children of 
Spanish extraction a new place of 
recognition and importance. 

In Home Economics—In work 
with foods, much may be made of 
international menus composed of 
dishes from many lands. In the class 
in clothing, needlework, textiles, 
and costumes have been studied; 
dolls have been dressed in national 
costumes; various European and 
Asiatic influences on American 
styles, such as Tyrolian peasant 
dress, turbans, and pajamas, have 
been discussed. The story of china- 
ware and pottery has been included. 
Analyses of how Oriental, German, 
and Jewish families have main- 
tained family solidarity, as well as 
the problems of immigrant and 
minority group families, have 
figured in units on the family. 

In Sports—Health education 
and sports have been utilized for 
intercultural education by calling 
attention of pupils to the varied 
crigins of some of their favorite 
games and outdoor activities, such 
as wrestling from Japan and ski- 
ing from Norway. Some schools 
have invited athletes of prestige 
from different racial and cultural 
backgrounds to address the stu- 
dents—Olympic_ runner Jesse 
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Owens, an American Negro, for 
example. 

In Adult Classes—As for the 
problems faced by the teacher of 
English to foreign-born adults, the 
intercultural emphasis has proved 
invaluable as a means to gain the 
confidence of foreigners suffering 
from feelings of inferiority. In 
time of war, of course, great dis- 
cretion and diplomacy need to be 
exercised by the teacher in order 
to avoid unnecessary conflict or an- 
tagonisms. In discussing the pres- 
ent international crisis, it has been 
repeatedly emphasized that the 
United States is waging a war not 
against people but against an ideol- 
ogy struggling for world domina- 
tion. Nowhere is there greater op- 
portunity to promote good will 
among men without sacrificing the 
principles of patriotic support of 
the war effort than in the field of 
intercultural education. Adult 
classes furnish myriad opportuni- 
ties for minimizing personal ani- 
mosities and building national 
morale. Showing the rugs or lace 
made by Armenian or Italian 
women may give persons of these 
nationalities a feeling of greater 
adequacy and thus make them 
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more receptive students of the 
English language and of Ameri. 
can ways. 


In General School Policies —Ad. 
ministrative policies and practice 
have much to do with the encour. 
agement of interracial and _ inter. 
cultural understanding. From New 
Mexico, for example, comes a re. 
port of common recognition of all 
achievements, whether on the part 
of native English-speaking or na- 
tive Spanish-speaking students, 
They go to school together, class 
officers may be from either group, 
sports and other curricular activi- 
ties are open to all. Spanish music 
is used as much as possible through- 
out the schools, and classes in 
Spanish dancing, orchestra, and 
chorus have been organized. An 
extensive study of Mexico is a fea- 
ture of the elementary curriculum, 
and the Spanish departments in 
the high schools are large and ac- 
tive. In Santa Barbara, California, 
a teacher has been assigned to give 
continuous service in making in- 
tercultural contacts. She seeks out 
representatives of various culture 
groups in the community and se- 
cures their cooperation for cultural 
exhibitions and programs. 
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WHAT'S IN A “MARK”? 


WituraM S. LEARNED 
In the Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation 


Due Graduate Record Exami- 
nation consists of two parts, first, 
an elementary, or “profile,” test- 
group which includes mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, social 
sudies (history, government, and 
economics), literature, fine arts, 
and verbal factor, and, second, an 
advanced test in each subject taken 
only by “majors” in that subject. 
With the earliest results of its use, 
the discrepancy between a student’s 
demonstrable knowledge and _ his 
ability as recognized by his teach- 
ers has disturbed many who had 
expected that teachers’ grades and 
students’ test scores would on the 
whole run parallel. In general they 
do; but why not always? A group 
of cases which originated in the 
spring of 1940 when 11 eastern 
liberal arts colleges administered 
the “G.R.E.” to their entire senior 
classes—1,659 men, of whom 159 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa— 
seems to throw light, at least on 
the nature of the difficulty. 

It was naturally of interest to 
note how the winners of high av- 
erage grades performed in a com- 
prehensive examination identical, 
except for the advanced test in each 
student’s “major,” and planned 
without reference to the precise 
matter each had studied, although 
it covered the main academic fields 
to which for four years he had en- 
joyed access. As a matter of fact 


these Phi Beta Kappa winners 
came out very well. Clearly, the 
correlation is positive; in awarding 
their high grades teachers more 
often than not do recognize in- 
tellectual qualities that produce 
high scores in the test. 

The interest, however, centers 
on the cases where this correlation 
did not hold. For the detailed study 
of these which followed, 17 stu- 
dents who scored high in the tests 
but had earned relatively low grades 
in class and were not elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa became Group A; 
while Group B included 15 stu- 
dents who made low test scores 
but, because of high college grades, 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Examination of these 32 cases was 
supplemented by comment sought 
from a college officer and from the 
student himself in order to learn 
as far as possible, why the men in 
Group A had not made good 
enough marks to win election to 
Phi Beta Kappa; and why the Phi 
Beta Kappa winners of Group B 
had done relatively poorly in the 
“G.R.E.” 

In the first 17 cases some of the 
reasons included were “insufficient 
application”; “lack of interest in 
A’s as compared with ad libitum 
reading”; “excessive caution about 
class or written work”—in short, 
failure to do, or to do well enough, 
what the teachers told them to do. 
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The reverse situation appears in 
Group B. These students, we are 
told, are marked high because they 
work hard at their courses and may 
do little else; they may “elect only 
the courses they like to work at”; 
they may be “literal-minded and 
get lessons perfectly” as desired; 
they may “return 100 percent what 
book and teacher said.” One im- 
portant clue to the difference be- 
tween the two groups appears in 
their respective scores in “verbal 
factor,” in which Group A stood 
at the 97th percentile of college 
seniors and Group B at the 38th 
percentile. A comment made on 
one of the latter cases is signifi- 
cant: “He worked hard at his 
courses and probably did hardly 
any outside reading.” Would it be 
as natural to say: “He worked 
hard at his courses and therefore 
read widely”? 

From all the data reviewed, two 
important facts seem to emerge 
with conclusive force. As long as 
college students are rated as these 
students are rated, there can be no 
perfect correspondence between 
college marks and the results of 
knowledge tests in broad fields. 
Marks may be given for various 
qualities of importance both to the 
teacher and the student, perhaps 
not solely, or even chiefly, for 
knowledge. Test scores on the 
other hand, reveal the sensitive, 
observant, and naturally studious 
minds, reveal knowledge retained 
from other courses, and gained 
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through constant selfeducation, 

‘The second outstanding conclu. 
sion is an important sequel to the 
first. A faculty verdict on a student 
may be a mere collection of indi- 
vidual opinions on how a job was 
done, or it may be the well-shaded 
grading on common departmental 
criteria worked out in advance to 
show a student’s specific growth in 
ways characteristic of the field. In 
either case, however, an objective 
map defining approximately the 
depth and breadth of the areas to 
which this verdict applies adds 
greatly to a just appreciation of the 
individual, Thus Case 1, Group 
A, steadily deteriorating in his col- 
lege grades, came through the four- 
year college period apparently with- 
out a faculty friend. His only stable 
asset was the surprising breadth 
and soundness of his knowledge. 
When this lad has steadied and 
matured, his college may some day 
be proud of him. He has the 
knowledge and may learn how and 
where to use it. Without the test 
picture he rates as a bewildering 
failure; with it, he falls into the 
class whence have come many 
minds, once puzzling and mis 
judged, whose untimate contribu- 
tion is notable. Case 30, Group B, 
however, was thought so well of in 
the courses he took that he won 
his degree summa cum laude. Yet 
the test shows that these fine quali- 
ties thus glorified by his teachers 
were displayed almost exclusively 
in science. For him the whole areas 
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of social studies and fine arts are 
apparently blank, and for a 20- 
year-old lad at this level his ability 
to read is embryonic. 

The timeliness of every possible 
improvement in our means of pre- 
dicting effective use of knowledge 
scarcely requires emphasis. 
Whether for graduate study or for 
immediate, specialized service in 
war, that basis of production is best 
which presents the most inclusive 
picture of an individual’s signif- 
icant abilities. Potentially, these 
may appear in brief tests of intelli- 
gence. At the level of college gradu- 
ation, the more satisfactory guide 
is a detailed map of the resources 
which a student has actually or- 
ganized, both in school and out, 
and on which his future achieve- 
ments must depend. Knowledge 
is still one indispensable instru- 
ment of power. 

If the foregoing analysis is cor- 
rect, the teacher’s “mark” for a 
student’s performance should be re- 
considered; it now means both too 
much and too little. As sole meas- 
ure of student attainment when 
other measures are also available, 
it cannot be defended. At present, 
instead of critically appraising the 
student, marks are given for a mul- 





> William S. Learned is a staff member of the ~ 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Reported from the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, Part Il, pp. 27-62. New York: The 
Foundation, 1943. 179 pp. a 
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titude of partly intellectual jobs, 
each with its frame of special con- 
ditions fixed by the teacher. In the 
process of checking the execution 
of these items, from course to 
course, the student, as a growing 
entity known to any intelligent 
observer, disappears. We get much 
nearer the realities of personal ed- 
ucation when we put our atten- 
tion directly on the student, using 
the curriculum merely as a whet- 
stone to perfect his edge. Accept- 
ing each student as unique, we 
proceed to explore him. If at the 
outset and from time to time, we 
turn his mind inside out to learn 
what is reliably there, we not only 
guide our own efforts but greatly 
heighten his sense of security in 
what he knows and his respect 
both for its possession and for its 
increase. Even today, in spite of 
the illusion to the contrary, the 
only outcome of schooling that per- 
sists beyond graduation lies not 
in what high or low “marks” make 
the student appear to have done to 
the curriculum; it lies in what his 
studies, his teachers, the whole sum 
of his activities, in reality did to 
him. When the alumnus searches 
his heart, it is on this point that 
the college is finally judged. 
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IN THE RELOCATION CENTERS 


Lucy Witcox ApaAMs 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


, the past five 


months ten cities of from 10,000 to 
20,000 persons, including men, 
women, and children, have been 
created by government order. On 
lands which in many cases have 
never known the plow and on 
which few if any people have ever 
lived, there now are populous com- 
munities with the beginnings of 
large agricultural operations, stores, 
factories, community enterprises of 
many kinds; with local self-govern- 
ment, courts and police force, com- 
munity schools, churches, and or- 
ganizations of all sorts. These are 
the Relocation Centers to which 
alien Japanese and citizens of 
Japanese ancestry to the number 
of 115,000, who were moved from 
the Pacific Coast area, have been 
transferred. 

The creation of a selfgoverning, 
selfsupporting commuity of a great 
assembly of persons drawn sud- 
denly from their homes and their 
normal occupations is a tremen- 
dous task in which the schools 
share responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. In all the centers the school 
program is gearing itself to make 
its maximum contribution to com- 
munity building. Schools will (1) 
assume definite responsibilities in 
the production, maintenance, and 
operation program on the projects 
and be given the land, machinery, 
supplies, and equipment necessary 
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to carry this out; and (2) utilize 
and organize the work opportuni- 
ties provided on the project for 
the vocational training of students 
and recognize work experience as 
an important part of the school 
curriculum. 

School enterprises carried on by 
students will be directly related 
to project needs. They may in- 
clude, in the field of food produc- 
tion, a share in such activities as 
poultry raising, beekeeping, dairy- 
ing, hog raising, and small specialty 
crops; they may be research and 
recording jobs, or they may pro- 
vide definite responsibilities for 
construction and maintenance. Ex- 
perience in these school enter- 
prises will be provided for all grade 
levels, It will give training in a 
large number of skills needed on 
the project and will serve as a guide 
in the choice of vocation. 

In the vocational training field 
the schools will go directly to the 
projects. Present conditions make it 
impossible to set up in the schools 
themselves the shops and _labora- 
tories necessary to provide train- 
ing, and it is only through utiliz- 
ing the work opportunities of the 
offices, enterprises, institutions, and 
services of the project on an ap- 
prentice training basis that any- 
thing like adequate vocational 
training can be given. High-school 
students over 16 specializing in 
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vertain vocational fields may, under 
the direction of the superintend- 
ent of education, spend one-half 
their time in apprentice training or 
work experience on project enter- 
prises during the regular school 
year, receiving credit toward gradu- 
ation. These students are eligible 
for pay and for membership in 
the work corps. 

The projects are too new as 
yet for us to say in what direction 
the vocational training program 
will develop, and they will of 
course differ at each center; but 
some of the plans now being made 
are in the following fields: (1) 
pre-nursing training in connection 
with the hospital and medical 
program; (2) training in trades 
connected with restaurant and ho- 
tel operation; (3) manufacturing 
of all kinds for the needs of the 
projects; and (4) auto mechanics 
and repair and maintenance of 
macl inery. This does not begin to 
exha ast the opportunities for train- 
ing on the job which will open up 
as ihe centers develop. The train- 
ing in agriculture will be provided 
lagely through directed work ex- 
perience; the same will be true in 
animal husbandry, in many trades 
such as plumbing, in the building 
and electrical trades, in merchan- 





- Lucy Wilcox Adams is Director of Educa- 
tion and Recreation in the San Francisco 
Regional Office of the War Relocation Au- 
thority. Reported from the California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XVII (December, 

1942), 477-79. a 


dising, marketing, office work, and 
a number of preprofessional fields. 

Of course it will take experience 
and patience to tie the apprentice 
and work-experience program into 
the rest of the school curriculum 
sc as to extract its full educational 
value. Project leaders realize that 
the success of the projects and the 
individual success of students in 
meeting the problems raised by re- 
location and later by return to 
normal channels of American life 
depend largely on the skill with 
which school training and that 
provided by activities on the proj- 
ects are integrated. The growing 
demand for workers is opening the 
way now for employment away 
from the projects of many citizens 
of Japanese ancestry. As individ- 
uals find jebs and are cleared by 
the FBI, they will be free to settle 
outside military areas, where op- 
portunities now are to be found in 
the fields of domestic service, care 
of children, general farming, and 
office work. The schools are endeav- 
oring to use the work opportuni- 
ties on the relocation projects as 
training centers to provide labor 
replacements from the ranks of 
those of Japanese ancestry and so 
to gear the projects into the general 
employment needs of the country. 
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PLEASE EXCUSE 


Mivprep VAN ZANDT 


In Educational Method 


Sours UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL has a student body of 
approximately 700 and is probably 
typical of medium sized high 
schools in industrial communities 
throughout the country. In Septem- 
ber, 1940, the principal and faculty 
began a systematic investigation of 
absences with the purpose of elimi- 
nating truancy and reducing non- 
attendance to a minimum. By the 
end of the year, absences had been 
reduced noticeably, early dismis- 
sals_ practically eliminated; and 
truancy and skipping cut in half. 
At the beginning of the year it 
was announced that written ex- 
cuses signed by the parent and ap- 
proved at the principal’s office 
would no longer be required of 
absentees for readmission. Instead, 
all pupils reported to two teacher- 
advisers (the boys to a man; the 
girls to a woman) for readmission. 
These teachers, carefully selected 
for this purpose, had been freed of 
classroom duties for conferences 
which were held during the first 
period of both morning and after- 
roon sessions. If the reasons for 
absence or tardiness given by the 
pupils were too brief, too general, 
too improbable, or otherwise un- 
satisfactory, the teacher tactfully 
probed further, endeavoring to se- 
cure the information as a narrative. 
When the teacher was sufficiently 
acquainted with the situation, the 
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pupil was given a_ standardized} 
card on the upper half of which he} 
recorded his name, home-room| 
number, and date of absence; below | 
followed the reason for absence 
stated in sufficient detail to make! 
the card valuable for future refer. | 
ence. After the teacher-adviser had 
stamped the card, the pupil pre. 
sented it to his home and classroom 
teachers, who affixed their initials 
in a space provided. After having 
been admitted to all classes, the 
pupil returned the card to his 
homeroom teacher, who filed it in 
the office. 

All too often the written excuse 
presumably supplied by parent or 
guardian has been a mere techni- 
cality, a necessary ticket for read- 
mission. To question its veracity or 
authenticity put the pupil on the 
defensive. An oral explanation can 
be more detailed, more informal, 
and more informative; and _ better 








adapted for establishing rapport 
between teacher and pupil. While 
obviously many causes of absence 
are unavoidable, chronic repeaters, 
within a few weeks, stand out like 
the proverbial sore thumb. Marion, 
who was habitually tardy, when 
told that the adviser intended to 
talk to her mother, admitted that 
she did not get up when her mother 
called her and promised to do 
better. After a recurrence—and a 
conference with the mother—co- 
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operation corrected the difficulty. 
Tom cut Latin 2, but “what dif- 
ference did it make?” He was 
failing anyway. But Tom still had 
to learn to respect the rules of the 
institution of which he was a part. 
It was possible, moreover, to ad- 
just Tom’s program so that he 
dropped the Latin and spent the 
hour in the library doing reading 
for English literature, which was 
also difficult for him. Rose arrived 
regularly on the bus, but often 
slipped way to join her out-of- 
school girl and boy chums. Inquiry 
showed that her father was dead 
and her mother, who worked out, 
left home before Rose was up and 
returned late, tired out. Because 
of lack of parental guidance, Rose 
was taken before the county proba- 
tion officer who ordered her to re- 
port to the adviser every morning 
and afternoon just before school 
convened and to the county office 
once a week. 

This was the method used in 
most cases of truancy. During the 
probationary period no other dis- 
ciplinary measures were.taken, and 
after its expiration usually none 
was necessary. This system of brief 
visits to the adviser served several 
purposes—it guaranteed the pres- 
ence of the boy or girl at the be- 
ginning of each school session, it 
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placed the responsibility of mild 
selfdiscipline directly on the pupil, 
and it gave the adviser an oppor- 
tunity to establish closer contact 
and become better acquainted with 
the child. 

There are some moral and ethical 
aspects of the “written excuse.” 
Some parents cannot write and 
such an explanation is humiliating 
to a high-school youngster. Some- 
times forgetful, or fearful of par- 
ental anger, the pupil resorts to a 
bit of forgery. His conscience 
makes no protest because to him 
the end justifies the means. 

Obviously the oral excuse has its 
limitations—among them the time 
required of both pupil and teacher, 
and the follow-up work involved 
for attendance office or adviser. On 
the other hand it has a constructive 
purpose: (1) It aims to prevent 
absences in the future rather than 
to account for those in the past. 
(2) It recognizes habitual tardiness 
and truancy as problems of malad- 
justment rather than of disobedi- 
ence and delinquency. (3) It es- 
tablishes and cultivates an informal 
personal relationship between 
faculty and pupil. (4) It tends to 
discourage the untruthfulness and 
petty conniving which the written 
excuse “signed by the parent” 
openly invites. 


Mildred Van Zandt is a teacher in South 
Union High School, Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Reported from Educational Method, 
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PRIMERS FOR FASCISTS AND DEMOCRATS 


ARTHUR ABBOTT 
In the Elementary School Journal 


= N a democracy, education 
aims at the development of the in- 
dividval for his own enlighten- 
ment and democratic citizenship, 
whereas fascist education tries to 
mold the individual to the pattern 
desired by the state for the fur- 
therance of the power of that state. 
Robert M. Hutchins has said, 
“Every state, whatever its form, 
will elucate its citizens in its own 
image. So the democratic state will 
educate its citizens for democracy. 
The American schools have other 
tasks besides this one, but this is 
the first.” Let the dictators speak 
for themselves. A passage from 
Mein Kampf reads: From _ the 
children’s primer to the last news- 
paper, every theater and every 
cinema . . . must have this one 
great mission, to rearm .. . until 
the smallest child repeats the glow- 
ing prayer ‘Almighty God, bless 
our weapons.” Mussolini is 
quoted as saying: “Some other sys- 
tem of government, a system not 
ours, the democratic system, the 
system of those whom we despise, 
may think it proper to renounce the 
education of the younger genera- 
tion. We not! . . . We have the 
duty of integrating education. We 
need to give these youngsters the 
sense of virility, power, and of 
quest.” 

For the purpose of comparing 
and analyzing their content, in 
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1937, a collection was made of 
representative, widely used chil. 
dren’s primers from Germany, 


Italy, France, Holland, England, | 
and the United States. The study | 
reveals that the fascist leaders had | 


not been content to allow the 


primer to be a mere tool for teach. | 


ing reading. While the democratic 
schools were largely concerned with 
educating their pupils, the fascist 
schools were more concerned with 
indoctrination. The Nazis and 
Fascists, admittedly preparing for 
war, were using for this purpose 
the youth organizations, and the 
schools as well, perverted to the 
desires of the state leaders. They 
seem to believe that the primer can 
help form attitudes of loyalty to 
the state and to the leaders and, 
perhaps, even hatred of others. For 
their purposes they have applied 
advanced thought from the fields 
of education and psychology. 

It is wise to examine the mental 
development of the six-year-old 
child and the possibilities of his be- 
ing influenced in his attitudes by the 
primers that he reads. Those well 
versed in psychoanalysis have pre- 
sented the theory of the “internal- 
ization of demands.” From four to 
six years of age the child is be- 
ginning to develop his own moral 
selfjudgment, while before that 
age his desires are held in check by 
fear of punishment by his parents. 





























This internalization is actually not 
completed until maturity. It is the 
writer’s belief that primers which 
present symbols of state leaders or 
dictators in strong emotional set- 
sings help to prevent the child 
from developing this important in- 
ternalization of the conscience. In- 
stead, the conscience tends to trans- 
fer to the dictator, who is the sym- 
bol of the state, although, of course, 
the primer plays only a part in this 
building-up of the leader principle. 

Primers collected for the study 
during 1937 were examined under 
the classifications of nationalism, 
devotion to leaders, militarism, and 
hatred of others. The French 
primer contained some nationalism 
—brief comments about the splen- 
did climate and scenery of France 
and about her North African 
colonies. The primers from Hol- 
land, England, and the United 
States used in this study contained 
no nationalistic material. Both 
German and Italian primers con- 
tained material which “glorified the 
state.” A page, illustrated by a 
picture of a mountain with the 
Italian flag at its peak, from J 
libro della prima classe is quoted: 


In Baldo’s book there is a_ beautiful 
view of Abyssinia. 

Baldo observes the very high mountain 
top; it seems impossible to climb up 
there! 
fought for seven 


Yet our soldiers 


months up there, among rocky moun- 
tains, fought and conquered. 

Italian soldiers are heroes indeed! 

Now the whole of Abyssinia is Italian. 
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Our flag flies in Addis-Ababa. 


Only the Italian and German 
primers extol their political leaders, 
and the Italian book has much 
more material of this type than 
kas the German. These books give 
us some evidence of the efforts of 
the Nazis and the Fascists to win 
over the youth to the state and to 
the dictators. The frontispiece of 
Hirt’s Berliner Fibel shows a pic- 
ture of Hitler receiving flowers 
from a group of small boys. The 
Italian primer has five illustrations 
of Mussolini, one in a war helmet 
with the following text: 


Children, love Benito Mussolini. 

Benito Mussolini has worked and al- 
ways works for the good of the country 
and the Italian people. 

You have often heard it said by your 
father, mother, and teacher: 

If Italy is now much more powerful 
than before, we owe it to Him. 

Let us greet him altogether: 

A noi [the battle cry.] 


In militaristic symbols of wea- 
pons, armed forces, and youth or- 
ganizations on the march the 
Italian primer again leads. While a 
French primer has one slight sym- 
bol on a page, such as a soldier’s 
cap or a gun, the Italian and Ger- 
man books present sustained stories 
of a page or two in length, fre- 
quently with vivid, colored illustra- 
tions. A 1927 German book, the 
Dutch primers, and the American 
books contain no militaristic sug- 
gestions and the English primer 
almost none. The following, with 
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an ulustration of children watching 
soldiers marching is taken from 
Hirt’s Berliner Fibel: 


Soldiers! Soldiers! 

Drummers and trumpeters. 

Then the officer with the saber. 

Siefried, Otto, quick, come here, we 
march along, one two, one two, in the 
same step and beat. 


The teaching of hatred of others 
is the most extreme form of na- 
tionalism and has no place in 
schools that are educating for 
civilized life. The German primer, 
Hirt’s Berliner Fibel, and the sup- 
plementary reading book, Trau 
keinem Fuchs auf griiner Heid, 
Und keinem Jud bei seinem Eid! 
(Trust No Fox on Green Heath! 
And No Jew on His Oath!), were 
the only books in this study which 
present material designed to arouse 
hatred of other nations or groups. 
The Italian primer examined con- 
tains no hatred, nor does a 1927 
German book. The 1935 German 
primer directs its two passages of 
hate and enmity at the French. 
Here is one of them, illustrated by 
a scene at a soldier’s tomb, en- 
titled “Father Tells About War”: 


‘On Sunday father is at home. Early in 
the morning Hans asks: “Father, will you 
tell a war story today?” 

Finally the twilight hour has arrived. 
Father related: 

“Once I was required 
village with two comrads. We were to 
see whether the enemy were present. The 
entire village was completely French. They 
saw us. We ran back. They shot after us. 
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They followed us. Then we came tol 
brook. We jumped in. The water wa) 


ice-cold. We ducked under and went” 


along far in the cold water. The Frend/ 
did not look for us in the brook. Thu} 


we came back safely to the Germa! 
trenches and delivered the report. 


But one was missing. A bullet had bik 
him. He was buried in France, like »! 


many, many other comrads.” 
I had a comrad 
a better one you will not find. 
The drum called to battle 
he went on my side 
in the same step and stride. 


About the anti-Semitic supple. 
mentary reader the only suitable 
comment is that it is vicious. 

The study is not concerned with 


the stories about rabbits, birds, and | 


families which, in all these primers, 
take up most of the space, but only 
with the nationalistic and militaris- 
tic symbols as presented in words 
and pictures. It appears that the 
Nazis of Germany and the Facisists 
of Italy, soon after they came to 
power, began to indoctrinate their 
adults and children. The writer 
does not mean to suggest that our 
schools should have started a cam- 
paign for the indoctrination of na- 
tionalism—we want to win the 
peace as well as the war—but there 
might have been improved teaching 
of the ideals and the values of 
democracy. Charles E. Merriam has 
said, “Social and political attitudes 
are determined far earlier than it 
is commonly supposed, many of 
them in fact in preschool years. 
Observations show that political 
allegiance in the United States is 
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"ten years, as a result of social con- 
tact and pressure, but more funda- 
mental attitudes determining the 
' character of political behavior may 
| be reached earlier in many cases.” 
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The primer represents only a small 
part of the books which a child 
will read as he progresses through 
school, but it deserves attention 
when the cumulative process of 
building attitudes is considered. 
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Henry A. Wattace, Vice President of the United States: 
“A special problem that will face the United Nations im- 
mediately on the attainment of victory over either Germany 
or Japan will be what to do with the defeated nation. The 
United Nations must back up military disarmament with 
psychological disarmament—supervision, or at least inspec- 
tion, of the school systems of Germany and Japan, to undo 
so far as possible the diabolical work of Hitler and the 
Japanese war lords in poisoning the minds of the young.” 


ArTHur P. Cuew, U. S. Department of Agriculture: “What 
is chiefly wrong in scientific writing, and thoroughly de- 
structive of its purpose, is the use of esoteric jargon where 
common words would serve as well or better. This fatal 
sickness, which is highly resistant to mere warnings, de- 
serves careful diagnosis. Every one knows the symptoms. 
When the victim has a choice of words or terms, he chooses 
the rare or more pretentious ones, either because he thinks 
them more impressive or because he has forgotten their 
common synonyms. He turns away from English and uses 
a dialect know only to a few. . . . Essentially, the user of 
excess jargon hopes to communicate his meaning by a 
sort of telepathy, which wili save him the trouble of spell- 
ing his meaning out. He knows that easy reading is hard 
writing and he does not like hard writing.” 








WHAT KIND OF SCHOOLS THE PEOPLE WANT 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
In Louisiana Looks at Its Schools 


=? OR the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States, groups 
of lay citizens, groups of class- 
room teachers, of principals, of su- 
perintendents, and of school board 
members have threshed out what 
they want their schools to do for 
their children, for the state, and for 
the Nation. It happened in 
Louisiana, under the provisions of 
the Educational Survey established 
by an act of the legislature. The 
Survey Commission, with its staff 
of educational leaders and special- 
ists, (including a few from outside 
the state), has gathered the facts, 
outlined the issues and problems, 
and helped to coordinate the think- 
ing and planning of all these 
groups. And Louisiana’s people, 
working on parish committees, 
have shown vision, practical intelli- 
gence, and a determination to bring 
about a broader, more practical, 
more realistic education. And they 
have proved the effectiveness of 
the democratic method of solving 
problems and have pointed the way 
for other states of the Union. 
What kind of schools do the peo- 
ple of Louisiana want? Laymen 
and teachers alike, they want 
schools which will help children 
to develop wholesomely and 
healthily, which will give them 
creative outlets and opportunities to 
express their inner potentialities, 
which will limit required academic 
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learning to those aspects which 
will be of real value to all, and 
which will develop in each child 
a genuine sense of responsibility 
for the wellbeing of the com. 
munity, the state, the Nation, and 
humanity. It is a broad and com. 
prehensive ideal which goes a long 
way beyond the days of the littl 
red schoolhouse. 

The committees almost unani- 
mously rejected the traditional 
notion that the schools are doing 
their duty by the children if they 
merely maintain discipline, teach 
the three R’s, and some history and 
geography. What then should the 
schools include among their te. 
sponsibilities? The people want 
the schools to help the children to 
live healthfully and safely, to de. 
velop character, to be selfdisciplined 
and happy. To achieve these aims 
they realize that much needs to be 
done in the reorganization of the 
school, the home, and the commvu- 
nity. The people want it done. They 
want the schools to help children 
cultivate their own special inter- 
est and talents, to learn how to en- 
joy wholesome recreation, to have 
outlets for their creative energies 
in such things as crafts, art, music, 
and literature. They want their 
children, both boys and girls, to 
be helped to become good home- 
makers, with standards of what 


home should be, and with the 
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practical skills they will need. Every 
committee in the state believed an 
essential duty of the schools was to 
help children find and _ prepare 
themselves for vocations in which 
they are likely to have necessary 
qualifications and interests, and 
in which they are likely to find 
employment. They want an im- 
provement in vocational guidance 
facilities, in knowledge of voca- 


tional needs, and in_ vocational 
training itself. 

On the academic side, all are 
agreed that the schools must 


help children to master the useful 
parts of arithmetic, to read with 
understanding and ease, to write 
good English in acceptable form, 
and to possess familiarity with 
known facts in the fields of his- 
tory, geography, and science to 
a sufficient degree to understand 
what they read and to see them- 
selves in relation to their historical 
and contemporary background. 
The majority believe that it would 
be wise to confine required sub- 
jects to those things which are 
really used by most people who 
learn them. There is widespread 
agreement that topics should not be 
introduced until children are really 
ripe for learning them. In_ this 
connection, the question was 
asked, “Would you be able to 
convince parents that if their 


children did not begin to read 
and write in the first grade, it 
was a good thing, and that well- 
planned excursions, 


health and 
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safety discussions—acted out, per- 


haps—singing, art, and group 
plans and activities are real edu- 
cation and preparation for further 
education?” The citizens and class- 
room teachers in the majority of 
cases believed this could be done. 
Principals were divided on the 
question, but superintendents and 
school boards unanimously felt it 
could not be done. Is it possible 
that the people are ready for 
more progress than superintendents 
and school boards realize? 

A very large majority of all 
types of committees agreed that 
mental hygiene was a major re- 
sponsibility of the school and 
they favored having the teach- 
ers now in the schools take 
courses which would eneble them 
to help their children get along 
with people, with their family, 
their playmates, and their elders, 
in a spirit of fairness, friendliness, 
and cooperation. Asked whether 
sex education should be included 
within the schools, there was con- 
siderable division of opinion, but 
the citizens’ committees were the 
most strongly for it—more than 
three to one—and the State De- 
partment of Education Committee 
thought it important. Since a 
large majority of citizens want 
their children to have help in un- 
derstanding sex and meeting its 
problems, and since principals and 
teachers recognize this need, it is 
a field in which progress should 
be made in the schools. 
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Our committees gave a good 
deal of thought to the question of 
how we could help children to 
become more effective and _ re- 
sponsible citizens of our democ- 
racy with an understanding of 
the meaning of our American 
traditions. They came to general 
agreement on a number of points: 
(1) that training in selfdiscipline 
should take precedence over mere 
learning of obedience, order, and 
good habits; (2) that children 
should be given practice, through 
well-planned school activities, in 
cooperative thinking and _plan- 
ning, and in assuming responsi- 
bility that they recognize as 
their own; and (3) that both 
school and home life should be 
made more democratic. 

We are very much _ interested 
in the response to our questions 
regarding the discussion of con- 
troversial issues in schools. All 
types of committees by large major- 
ities (unanimously in the case 
of teachers and citizens) believe 
that if children are old enough 
to be interested in controversial 
questions, they are old enough to 
hear both sides fairly, and that 
only so can they be taught to be 
fair, intelligent and _ reasonable 
citizens. They agree with almost 


unanimity that the schools shoul 
give children access to books an( 
talks on both sides of contro 
versial issues, even when many 
parents and teachers condemn one 
side or the other. A few surerin. 
tendents voted negatively on this, 
but far more were in favor. And, 
mirabile dictu, the school board 
members were unanimously favor. 
able on this vital question. 

Finally, the people want their 
children’s teachers tu Ye the best 
people the superinsyndents can 
find for the job regardless of 
whether they are !ocal or from 
some other community, regard. 
less of whether ,married or un 
married. And want _ these 
teachers to be active, interested 
members of the community, tak- 
ing their full part as 
in community activities. 

It is true that the dream of 
the people of Louisiana for their 
schools is a long way from reality 
here as elsewhere, but also it is 
true that her citizens are honestls 
striving, and already with some 
measure of success, to bring about 
an education that is concerned 
with the wellbeing of the whole 
child, both as an individual and 
as a participating member of 2 
democratic society. 


tney 


citizens 


Carleton Washburne is Superintendent of 
Schools at Winnetka, Illinois. Reported from 
Louisiana Looks at Its Schools, Chapter III, 
pp. 7-13. Baton Rouge: Louisiana Educa- 
tional Survey Commission, 1942, 198 pp. 
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BEYOND OUR NOSES 


Henry W. Hoimes 
In the Educational Forum 


HE Nazi state relies on one im- 
mense .assumption—the bland be- 
lief teat people in the mass can 
never see beyond their noses. The 
theory. seems to work. Hitler has 
proved thet.a modern nation, amply 
schooled, «supposedly capable of 
slfdetermination, may be drugged 
by lies. The theory of a democratic 
state, on th ‘other hand, rests 
squarely on tk conviction that the 
people as a w'ole can tell right 
fom wrong. Abraham Lincoln’s 
profound aphorisra is the rock bot- 
tom of the democratic faith in popu- 
lar government: “You can fool some 
of the people all the time and all 
the people some of the time, but 
you can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” Has Hitler proved that Lin- 
coln was an innocent sentimentalist 
—in modern slang, a sap? Has he 
shown that democracy is built on 
sand? Will democratic morale and 
democratic effort turn out to be so 
weak that confidence in majority 
tule has to be regarded as a confi- 
dence misplaced, untimely, and un- 
warranted? 

It is fair to say—how Lincoln’s 
words come back to us!—that in 
this war America, and with it now 
all other nations, will either “nobly 
save or meanly Jose the last best 
hope of earth.” The issue is not less 
than that; and all the smaller mat- 
ters—“peace in our time,” the pres- 
ervation of great empires or national 





sovereignties, the success of political 
parties—fade into insignificance 
compared to the deep moral ques- 
tion of the freedom and the dignity 
of common men. Even an absolute 
victory will only give us back a 
hope, a chance to carry on the great 
adventure. The problem will re- 
main: Are common folks merely 
to be exploited, voted by the bosses, 
fleeced by clever and designing per- 
sons in their buying, in their work, 
their play, their very worship; or 
can the common life become intelli- 
gent and friendly, happier but more 
creative, selfrespecting but cooper- 
ative? 

Obviously enough, this question 
is fundamental for the theory of 
public education; but just as obvi- 
ously it is not a question of school- 
ing in any narrow sense. It is funda- 
mental for government in all its 
aspects; for religion; for medicine; 
for social work; for journalism and 
publishing generally; for business 
and industry and labor. Every per- 
son who has an opportunity for 
leadership, even within a single 
family is faced with it. Are these 
people capable of entering into the 
problem of their own situation and 
prospects, their own rights and du- 
ties, and their own fate. Can all of 
us together rely on enough capacity, 
good will, and energy in the people 
of our world to prove that Hitler 
is not only wicked but mistaken? 
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If we take our answer from 
American performance at this mo- 
ment, it will not be very helpful. 
Not only is this country in graver 
danger, as a nation, than it ever 
faced before from any outside foe, 
but from top to bottom in our 
population there is evidence that too 
many people are living carelessly 
and selfishly, putting small immedi- 
ate, mean objects ahead of winning 
the war and far ahead of doing any- 
thing whatever about making a 
peace that will not shame our dead. 
The total picture is heavily marked 
by narrowness of vision, ineffective- 
ness of effort, and willingness to let 
the other fellow make the necessary 
sacrifice. 

In this difficult §situation—and 
without any attempt to set over 
against its darker side the many 
hopeful signs that might be empha- 
sized—let me present two general 
ideas about our aims in this con- 
flict—two conceptions important for 
morale in democratic effort now and 
after victory is won: (1) The free 
world we are fighting for is not 
some remote Utopia, some heavenly 
state very hard to understand and 
very difficult to get without con- 
verting the human race to some one 
religion, or making saints of every- 
body, or making everybody very 
learned or very efficient, or estab- 
lishing perfect justice, or setting up 
some system of government we can 
all agree on. In short, except for the 
dreadful price of death in battle 
which our boys must pay, we can 
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serve the ends of this war withoy 
doing anything that isn’t entir) 
possible for people like us to & 
right here and right now. It won! 
be easy; but it won’t be a great de 
harder than keeping out of deb 
or keeping our weight down or kk 
ing decent to neighbors we don} 
like. This is a war for an ideal, by 
it is an ideal each one of us ca 
serve in perfectly simple, human, 
practical ways. (2) The one big 
thing to work on in ourselves, in 
our thinking and feeling and acting 
is understanding of other people, ; 
sense of comradeship with them, 
and a commitment to the common 
good of common folks all over the 
world. Call this tolerance; world 
democracy; the brotherhood of maz; 
or the defeat of prejudice, privilege, 
fixed class distinctions, castes, na- 
tional pride and aggressiveness, lust 
for glory, conquest, and power. This 
does not amount to vague idealism 
or mere sentiment. It does not mean 
overlooking the difference between 
good people and bad people or peo 
ple of various habits and ideals; tt 
does not mean hurrying into a lo 
of racial intermarriages, or approval 
of communism for this country. 
It isn’t what we ordinarily call un 
selfishness. It is getting the sens 
that the whole human race on this 
planet is more important than our 
Nation, our class, our union, our 
church, or our crowd; and that 
when we vote or talk or spend of 
save or work or worship, we ought 
to have that simple fact in ou 
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minds and that feeling in our 
hearts. 

General propositions meant to af- 
fet human conduct have usually 
been successful when they have been 
embodied in a religion or in a poli- 
tical party. In this case, I believe 
people need to think more practi- 
ally than their churches commonly 
tempt them to, more generously 
than parties let them think. There 
is nothing antagonistic to religion 
in the notions I have presented; in 
fact it is easy to give them a re- 
ligious basis; but there is something 
very antagonistic to the idea that 
there is only one religion which is 
worthy of respect. Politically, I 
am talking internationalism. There 
is no avoiding of politics in this 
matter, because it is going to take 
governmental action to get anything 
done for world freedom and world 
peace. I am certain that all domestic 
and internal issues are subordinate 
to the duty of America to assist in 
forming a world government. 
Suppose we have agreed that (1) 
we are fighting for a perfectly prac- 
tical end; and that (2) the main 
need is for all of us to get and hold 
a sense of common cause with all 
decent people everywhere. Aren’t 
there going to be demagogues, any 
number of them, who, for their 
own selfish purposes, will try to 
break up such conviction, and con- 
vince people that the internation- 
alists are mere visionaries, the Rus- 











sians all agitators, the British self- 
seeking schemers, and world gov- 
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ernment none of our business? Will 
they get a following—a following 
big enough to count? 

That seems to me to depend on 
how strongly people in general, and 
young people in particular, hold 
any such convictions as I have here 
sought to define. If enough voters 
and workers really believe that a 
world government based on a fel- 
low-feeling among many different 
peoples is possible, practical, in no 
way miraculous or beyond common 
human powers; if they want it 
deeply because they realize that 
peace and freedom for themselves 
and their children depend on it; 
if they can put aside the prejudices 
and blind antagonisms which so 
often control their feeling toward 
“foreigners” and people of other 
creeds, colors, and backgrounds; if 
they can hold the simple vision of 
decent, friendly, fair cooperation in 
work the world over—then the 
demagogues are out of luck. But I 
don’t see how anyone can expect 
this result unless there is endless 
and persistent effort to spread such 
ideas and communicate such feel- 
ings. The practical value of world 
organization has got to be preached 
up and down the land, taught in 
schools, made clear in books and 
newspapers, talked between man 
and man. We live in a propagan- 
dist world. Nobody can expect a 
cause to win that isn’t explained, 
defended, made attractive. 

Does anybody know how to lead 
people to see beyond their noses? 
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Are there any working rules for 
anti-Hitlerism? If any one of us has 
any chance at all—in a speech, in 
an article, in a class, in an argument 
over the back fence—to spread the 
gospel of freedom and the brother- 
hood of men, what is the best way 
to go about it? Well, there are very 
few experts in this business, and 
the amateurs are free to compare 
notes. Some of my views are fairly 
definite and may be worth men- 
tion. In the first place, the man-to- 
man attitude, the straightforward 
argument, the appeal to reason, and 
absolute sincerity must characterize 
our approach to this job. We can’t 
proclaim that there will be equality 
in the world when Hitler is beaten 
and the Atlantic Charter put into 
practical operation. There ought to 
be more justice in the world, a 
reasonable degree of plenty, and 
prosperity—after a while—for those 
who are willing to work for it. Free- 
dom from want may be won for 
all mankind; freedom from fear, as 
well. But not freedom from de- 
fects or freedom from responsibili- 
ties. This is not altogether a nega- 
tive element in the vision of a bet- 
ter world, either; it gives all sorts of 





Henry W. Holmes, former Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
University, now is Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Educational Relations. 
Reported from the Educational Forum, VII 

(January, 1943), 101-8. al 


people a chance to do something 
worthwhile and find balance and 
reasonable health of mind in thei 
work, It is work which we ought to 
emphasize. To have a job which 
forms part of a common under. 
taking, which is recognized 5 
being valuable to one’s fellows, ir 
which one may win praise and 
regard by excellence—this is 
deeper element of motivation than 
most of us suppose. Youth’s desire 
for a job, as well as youth’s funda. 
mental interest in the building of 
a family—the natural unit of soci- 
ety—are facts which simply 
strengthen the proposition _ that 
work in common, collectively or- 
ganized. appraised, and ap 
proved, forms the central theme of 
the human picture; the world of 
peace and freedom for which this 
war is waged against the Axis 
powers will be more than ever a 
world of common work. I should 
call it a triumph of statecraft and 
educational policy if our youth can 
be enabled to find mental balance, 
a focus for their behavior, an ideal 
to serve, in the vision of a world 
creatively and cooperatively at 
work, 
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BD oUNSELORS are sometimes 
bafled by the problem of initiating 
counseling contacts with pupils who 
need help yet who seem unable or 
unwilling to come to the counselor 
for assistance. How can such pu- 
pils be brought into a counseling 
relationship without seeming to be 
dragged in? The ability to make 
the counseling relationship appear 
to be entirely voluntary, even though 
it is carefully planned and developed 
according to definite principles, is 
an important asset to a counselor. 
There are several devices and cer- 
tain situations which a counselor, if 
he has tact, understanding, and a 
genuine interest in people, may use 
to initiate counseling relationships. 
Questionnaires, tests, interest 
blanks, and rating scales which 
measure personal abilities and char- 
acteristics are very helpful in estab- 
lishing rapport with students. In 





— 





an eighth-grade social studies class 
I once initiated the counseling re- 
lationship by means of a personality 
inventory. In the course of a dis- 
cussion, personal attributes influenc- 
ing vocational adjustment came in 
for consideration. I had secured a 
personality questionnaire and dis- 
cussed its purpose and value with 
the pupils. Before the period was 
done, the pupils were eager to take 
this test themselves and I had agreed 
to secure and score copies for each 
individual. After the questionnaires 
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Lester A. K1irKENDALL 
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were scored I announced that the 
pupils might call at my office to 
secure the results. These I volun- 
teered to interpret and to discuss 
with them if they wished. The re- 
sult was that every one of the pu- 
pils called on me. And the proce- 
dure had been so arranged that the 
request for counseling came from 
the pupil, not the counselor. The 
eagerness with which most people 
mark personality quizzes and inter- 
est inventories and buy literature on 
personality improvement is evidence 
of the extent to which this approach 
has appeal. 

Often a definite turning point 
or crisis in the life of an individual 
may be utilized as an opportunity 
for initiating counseling relation- 
ships. An individual who has suf- 
fered some kind of failure or de- 
feat is often very ready to talk over 
his problem with a sympathetic, dis- 
cerning, and understanding person. 
I have found, for example, that the 
defeated candidate for the council 
presidency never fails to be con- 
cerned with the reasons for his de- 
feat. Another turning point may be 
the challenge of a major responsi- 
bility. Just as his defeat brought 
around the president-reject, so his 
success brings the president-elect 
around to discuss the problems of 
his new responsibilities with the 
counselor. Often potential counsel- 
ing opportunities are opened if a 
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counselor will point a pupil, who 
has had some success, toward a 
higher goal and encourage him to 
achieve it. Most persons will be 
eager for suggestions of help, es- 
pecially help which will guide them 
to greater attainment. The counselor 
must be alert for evidence of situ- 
ations which have a high degree of 
significance to the prospective coun- 
selee. 

An approach to the prospective 
counselee on the basis of occupa- 
tional placement is usually an easy 
way to initiate counseling relation- 
ships. In discussing the problems of 
vocational success in class, I say 
that those who feel that they would 
like to use my name later as a 
recommendation should let me 
know now so that I may be able 
to become better acquainted with 
their abilities and interests. Usually 
from 10 to 20 percent of the class 
are interested in having me serve 
as a recommendor. When I agree 
to do so, I suggest that if I may 
have the privilege of discussing with 
them, now or later, any conditions 
which might affect the quality of 
their letter of recommendation, ! 
will be able to write a much better 
letter for them. In my experience 
some very valuable counseling con- 
tacts have been established on ex- 
actly this basis. 

Vocational literature, vocational 
films, speeches, and movies are often 
helpful in establishing counseling 
relations. For example, pupils are 
often eager to read books relating 
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to the problems which they face, 
When the book has been given him, 
the situation may be so arranged 
that when the counselee returns the 
book a discussion takes place which 
leads naturally and easily to the par. 
ticular problems which disturb the 
pupil. The basic need in such cir. 
cumstances is to get the pupil to 
react in an objective way to some 
situation very similar to his own, 
yet one which is relatively imper- 





sonal to him. His opportunity to 
discuss this and to see the counselor 
accepting it objectively and on its 
merits, will give the counselee en- | 
couragement to venture on the dis- | 
cussion of his own problems. 


A school counselor may find other 


devices to break down the barriers 
to free discussion between counselor 
and counselee. He may sometime 
ask certain pupils for suggestions 
for the improvement of the counsel- 
ing program. When a pupil is given 
a chance to make suggestions it is 
likely to lead into a discussion of 
his personal experience and _prob- 
lems and has the advantage of es- 
tablishing himself with the counse- 
lor as a person of prestige. I have 
used with good effect a check list 
of some 20 different problem areas 
on which pupils may indicate those 
on which they would like help or 
reading material. In group counsel- 
ing, such as with boys on sex prob- 
lems, a question box in which ques- 
tions may be placed unsigned, will 
often be effective in breaking down 
barriers. Even then, there is often 
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much hesitance. Sometimes I have 
overcome this by reading a question 
or two which are direct and straight 
to the point, letting the impression 
exist that these, too, came from 
the question box. 

Depending on the counselor, his 
position in the school, and his re- 
lations with other teachers, one 
often finds counseling opportunities 
through having other teachers re- 
fer pupils to him, or through the 
development of certain class exer- 
cises. An English teacher might find 
a good many openings for needed 
counseling through papers he would 
ask the pupils to write on such 
topics as “A Worry Which I Have 
Experienced,” “My Plans for the 
Future,” or “What I Want from 
My Vocation.” 

{n teaching, or in private con- 
versation, a reference to the cases 
of other individuals (names or 
identity never divulged) with whom 
the counselor has worked often 
leads the pupil to feel that he is 
not unique in his problem, and also 
establishes the counselor as an in- 
dividual with enough experience 
and background to help the pupil. 
I have often had pupils stop after 
class and open a counseling contact 
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by saying, “That second case you 
mentioned certainly sounds like 
mine. Why, I—.” Counselors are 
often cautioned against making 
reference to their own personal ex- 
perience. Yet a dignified, appropri- 
ate reference to one’s own expe- 
rience often succeeds as nothing 
else can in breaking down the last 
barrier in securing the pupil’s con- 
fidence. 

One or two cautions’ should be 
noted. First, the counseling rela- 
tionship should be initiated only for 
the purpose of assisting the pupil, 
not for the purpose of securing emo- 
tional satisfaction, or out of idle 
curiosity. The counselor-counselee 
relationship is as much a profes- 
sional one as is the doctor-patient or 
lawyer-client relationship. Second, 
counseling should be more and 
more a friendly, comradely approach 
rather than a formalized, routin- 
ized matter of office interviewing. 
This does not imply that office 
counseling or regularly scheduled 
interviews are useless. Nevertheless 
some of the best counseling a coun- 
selor can do may be done on a 
hike, an athletic trip, in a friendly 
conversation with a pupil after 
school, or during a walk home. 


Lester A. Kirkendall is Head of the Division 

of Educational Guidance at the University 

of Oklahoma. Reported from the Clearing 
House, XVII (January, 1943), 259-63. 
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MU E are accustomed to think 


of mathematics as a formal theoreti- 
cal science—a necessary tool for the 
physicist, the astronomer, and other 
scientists engaged profound 
scientific research. The mechanic, 
the operator, the run-of-the-mill 
worker in industry is not thought 
of as having any need for a knowl- 
edge of mathematics. The error of 
such a conception is becoming more 
and more apparent. Progress in in- 
dustry has been such, in the past 
several decades, that blind applica- 
tion of empirical formulas and 
methods handed down from father 
to son and from experienced mce- 
chanic to apprentice, is becoming 
more and more unsatisfactory. 
The engineering phase of in- 
dustry first comes to mind as re- 
quiring the use of mathematical 
knowledge and ability. Recent de- 
velopments in the aircraft industry 
are examples of what may be ex- 
pected in all industry from the 
standpoint of increasing need of 
more and more involved mathemat- 
ical knowledge. While the design 
engineer probably knew his needs 
and trained for them while in 
school, there is the work of engin- 
eering the tools with which the 
product is to be manufactured. Our 
present frantic efforts to bring 
about maximum production have 
served to emphasize the importance 
of mathematical needs and require- 
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MATHEMATICS IN PRESENT DAY INDUSTRY 


J. KapusHIn 
In the Mathematics Teacher 





ments of the people engaged in this 
work. The tool designer and th 
tool planner must have a good thor. 
ough basic foundation in algebra 
geometry, analytical geometry, 
trigonometry, and, in some in. 
stances, differential and integral cal. 
culus. Among the high-skilled 
trades, such as machinist, tool mak. 
ers, die makers, loftsmen, and tem. 
plate men, mathematics is as much 
a tool as their scale, dividers, or | 
straightedge. These people should 
have proficient ability in the use of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try. Let us also consider the semi- 
skilled worker—the machine oper- 
ator, the assembler, the installer, | 
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the metal fitter, and the many others } 


engaged in the fabrication and as. | 
sembly of our present-day mechani- 
cal contrivances. A simple layout 
for a line of rivets on an airplane, 
or an acute angle on a bent piece 
of sheet metal may require a knowl. 
edge of simple trigonometry. When- 
ever the person doing the work does 
not have the mathematical knowl- 
edge needed, considerable delay is 
occasioned by his having to bring 
his problem to a superior. For these 
many semiskilled workers a know!- 
edge of mathematics, including al- 
gebra, geometry, and simple trigo- 
nometry is essential. But surely the 
unskilled or slightly skilled produc- 
tion workers need not be encum- 
bered with the scientific and classi- 
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cal subject of mathematics? If we 
could only realize how many hun- 
dreds and thousands of hours are 
lost to productive activity by these 
workers in such mundane efforts as 
converting fractions to decimals, our 
complacency and smugness would 
quickly vanish. 

Since the need for mathematical 
knowledge and ability in industry 
has increased to so great an extent, 
and will continue to increase, we 
are concerned with the means 
whereby workers engaged in in- 
dustry can acquire this knowledge 
and ability. There are many indica- 
tions that while the subject is being 
taught in all our schools it is not 
necessarily being learned there. In 
industry, indeed, we find that em- 
ployes have acquired an antipathy 
toward mathematics so pronounced 
that sometimes we wish our schools 
would leave mathematics out of 
their curriculum. Then we would 
only need to give workers the op- 
portunity for learning mathematics 
in our supplementary training 
classes. We now have to resort to 
every kind of subterfuge. Prob- 
lems in math are copiously inter- 
spersed in courses in blueprint read- 
ing. Tool and design courses may 
devote considerable portions of their 
time to instruction in algebra and 
trigonometry, but the word mathe- 
matics is not mentioned. It has even 
been suggested that we inaugurate 
a course with the title “Aeronauti- 
cal Calculation,” avoiding the word 
which frightens students. 
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To merely find fault with, and 
bring out the shortcomings of, 
mathematical training, would be 
only adding one more voice to the 
critical chorus. However, several 
suggestions may be made from the 
sympathetic viewpoint which has re- 
sulted from close, everyday contact 
with industrial employes. First of 
all, I would like to quote Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick’s article in School and 
Society entitled “The Philosophy of 
the New Education.” The fifth gen- 
eral principle in his paper is: 
“Learning goes on best in the de- 
gree that the individual himself 
sees and feels the significance, to 
his own felt needs, of what he 
does.” At first thought it may seem 
difficult to make a high-school stu- 
dent realize that the seemingly ab- 
stract studies in mathematics are 
somewhat useful. The teacher must 
first convince himself that his pur- 
pose in the mathematics class is not 
to prove his own superiority. Nor is 
it merely an opportunity for im- 
pressing young people with the dif- 
ficulty and ramification of mathe- 
matical manipulation, nor a means 
of applying mental torture to young 
and impressionable minds. As soon 
as he gets rid of these notions him- 
self he will be in a position to im- 
press his students with the value 
of mathematics to their own needs. 
He can then convince a student 
that mathematics is a tool to be 
used in his work or profession—as 
much a tool as a mechanic’s wrench, 
or a surgeon’s scalpel. 
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The next step in overcoming re- 
sistance to mathematics is to elimi- 
nate the notion that it is an ex- 
tremely difficult subject to conquer. 
Having first got rid of the tempta- 
tion to cater to his personal egotism, 
the instructor can alleviate the fears 
of the difficulty of the subject. We 
have explained to a man who would 
rather take some other subject be- 
cause “mathematics is pretty tough,” 
that of all the sciences it is the 
easiest to master. Because it is the 
most exact—because two plus two 
equals four, whether it is three 
o’clock in the afternoon or five 
o'clock in the morning; whether 
the temperature is 110° in the shade 
or 40° below zero; whether we are 
atop a 7,000 foot mountain peak or 
a mile below sea level. Such an ex- 
planation generally throws a new 
light on the subject. Fear is elimi- 
nated and the battle is more than 
half won. 

When we have established, to the 
satisfaction of the student, that 
mathematics is useful to his own 
needs and that it is easily mastered, 
it remains but to follow with the 
next logical step; that is, to make 
mathematical instruction practical, 
useful, and easy to absorb. Elimi- 
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nate some of the moss-covered rity. 
als that have been retained by tex. 
book authors and instructors. Th 
instructor who marks a solution 
wrong because the student has Neg. 
lected to add Q.E.D. at the end ¢ 
the problem is actually obstructing 
mathematical training. The instruc. 
tor who is more concerned with the 
proof of the Pythagorean theorem 
than its use and practical applica 
tion may be teaching “classical 
mathematics,” but he is greatly re. 
ducing the number of students who 
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are learning mathematics. The prob. | 


lems assigned to students must lx | 


real practical applications of the 
theory being studied. How can the 
student feel the need for acquiring 
mathematical ability when the ex. 
amples given him are not borne out 
by practical experience? Here again 
our best starting point is the in- 
structor himself. If he does not have 
the practical attitude or if he takes 
the simple expedient of slavishly 
following the textbook, the appli- 
cations by means of problems can 
become stilted and unreal. We can 
teach mathematics on a_ practical 


basis and render a service to in- | 


dustry, to the people engaged 
therein, and to the country. 


]. Kadushin is in the Education Department 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s Industrial 
Relations Office. Reported from the Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXV (October, 1942), 
260-64. 
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THE LIBRARIAN IS A TEACHER, TOO 


CarTER ALEXANDER 
In the School Executive 


oo extent to which a school 
librarian can rise to her teaching 
opportunities will depend on the 
attitude of her school executives 
and supervisors. They must be con- 
vinced that she 7s a special teacher 
and that she has, therefore, special 
opportunities to teach. Here are dis- 
cussed five of the most significant 
of such teaching opportunities. 

1. Giving help on setting up and 
intelligently attacking problems.— 
This is the first and biggest teach- 
ing opportunity for the school li- 
brarian and, rightly used, it will 
greatly improve instruction through- 
out the school system. The school 
librarian should be able to give 
this kind of help better than other 
teachers, for the special nature 
of her activities constantly requires 
headwork, system, organization, and 
economy of time and effort. Above 
all other teachers she understands 
that the pupil must know precisely 
what he needs from a book or the 
library before it is worthwhile to 
open the book or look up a single 
reference. But she must first clear 
up many a library assignment by 
regular teachers. Assuredly she can 
do nothing until she has done away 
with such vague and absurd pupil 
library assignments by regular teach- 
ers as: “See what you can find on 
this topic.” She can in time do 
much for the teacher who boasts of 
never using a text, but who in real- 


ity employs textbook methods with 
a lot of library references, far more 
time-consuming, irritating, and un- 
productive for all concerned, than 
would be the frank use of the best 
available text. Or, take the case of 
the teacher who makes inhuman li- 
brary assignments—the teachers 
who do not take into account how 
many pages an hour a student can 
read, or how long it will take him 
to get a large number of references 
in the library and find in each what 
the teacher expects. The librarian 
can also teach the pupil to consider; 
which kinds of references are most 
likely to contain the answers to his 
query; which references within the 
right kind will answer his question 
with the least effort and time ex- 
penditure by him; which procedures 
with the given reference will most 
speedily and easily locate the right 
answer in it. Pupils will quickly 
see the value of such helpful plan- 
ning procedures suggested or taught 
by the librarian, and will soon be 
applying them in their regular 
school work. 

2. Emphasizing the training 
function of the school library.— 
The school library’s chief function 
is training, not service. It has the 
same obligation to train pupils to 
master its meaning and use that 
any other phase of school experience 
has for its area. The public librarian 
may justifiably dispose of a patron 
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by herself using the card catalog 
to secure the reference he needs, in- 
stead of teaching him how to use 
it for himself. In contrast, the school 
librarian often should take the 
slower way—that of having the pu- 
pil look up the items himself, while 
she checks his results and _proce- 
dures. Securing the references on a 
single problem may be far less im- 
portant for the best interest of the 
pupil than increasing his mastery 
of the card catalog. 

3. Seeing that pupils learn how 
to read library materials. — The 
school librarian has the opportunity 
to see that pupils learn how to do 
the kind of reading they will do 
all their lives. Of course she will 
avoid duplicating any good teach- 
ing of reading by regular teachers 
All too often, however, the read- 
ing instruction by regular teachers 
fails to cover many of the important 
kinds of reading needed in using li- 
brary materials efficiently. Reading 
work by regular teachers often 
omits adequate consideration of: 
the kinds of references worth read- 
ing for various purposes; the kinds 
of references in which desired in- 
formation of various sorts is most 
likely to be found; and the precise 
nature of various important kinds of 
library materials—reference books, 
for instance; maps; graphs; statis- 
tical tables; indexes and tables of 
contents; directories; and news- 
paper write-ups with their peculiar 
spiral repetitious treatment. In the 
average school system, such gaps in 
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the teaching of reading are ng 
likely to be filled unless the schog 
librarian gets down to business q 
them. Some of the needed teachin 
she may secure by suggestions 
teachers. Quite likely she can gir 
them helpful ideas that had neve 
occurred to them. For example, take 


the teacher who strives to impress f 


the pupil with the idea that he 


ought never to start a book or ar. 


ticle without reading every word | 


of it in order. The librarian can 
show this teacher that in successful 
use of library materials, both for 
school purposes and in later life, 
the pupil must early learn to disre. 
gard any reference or parts of 3 


reference that do not give him what [ 
he seeks from them, or that fail to [ 
maintain sufficient interest for him. | 


A teacher who insists on the read- 
ing of every word will have a dif 
ferent view after the librarian calls 
her attention to the fact that in 
using a dictionary, index, directory, 
or time table, every item except 
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the one desired has deliberately to 
be passed over. Only after the item 
sought is located is careful reading 
necessary. Even then, skimming is 
often advisable to discover which 
part of the treatment needs to be 
read thoroughly. 

4. Instruction at the psychologi- 
cal moment.—The school librarian 
has the opportunity to give instruc- 
tion when the pupil has a psycho 
logical need for it. Careful researches 
in teaching methods indicate that 
a pupil will learn anything faster, 
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remember it better, and need fewer 
repetitions to master its procedures 
if he acquires it at a moment of real 
psychological need. Kindergarten 
and primary teachers are familiar 
with this principle in connection 
with “reading readiness.” Many 
regular teachers give lip service to 
the principle but most do so much 
of their teaching with a whole class 
that they have all too little oppor- 
tunity to instruct pupils individu- 
ally when they are readiest for the 
experiences. The school librarian, 
however, has to do most of her 
teaching with individual pupils. 
When a pupil wants to find a word 
in the dictionary but does not know 
how to, her instruction can be most 
effective. The moment to teach a 
pupil that the card catalog gives a 
complete listing of books on a given 
topic is when he wants to know all 
the good books in the library on 
some subject 

5. Showing value of life-long use 
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of library materials——The school li- 


brarian has the opportunity to 
teach students to think of libraries as 
sources of power that are always 
available to those who know how 
to use them; and that library mate- 
rials are an unmatched source for 
inspiration, information, directions 
for doing things, and the like. Un- 
like most educators, the school li- 
brarian has a chance to give chil- 
dren a working knowledge of two 
of the few procedures they will cer- 
tainly use all their lives if they ever 
amount to anything—intelligent se- 
lection, and profitable reading of 
printed materials helpful on any of 
life’s problems. Never was it less 
possible than it is now for a teacher 
to send out pupils with all the edu- 
cation they will ever need. Far more 
than ever before, any schooling the 
teacher may give them must con- 
stantly and extensively be supple- 
mented throughout life by the right 
kind of reading. 


Carter Alexander is Library Professor Emeri- 

tus, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Reported from the School Executive, LXI/I, 
(February, 1943), 34-35, 46. 
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res 20 states received as much as | percent of their 
total school funds from federal sources during 1939-40, ac- 
cording to the Research Division of the NEA. But three 
states, Arkansas, New Mexico, and Utah, received as much 


as 6 percent. 








ADOLESCENT SINGING RANGE 


Joun C. Wiicox 
In Educational Music Magazine 


| WIDE diversity of opinion 
persists among music educators in 
our schools regarding the pitch- 
range that should be attempted in 
singing by girls and boys between 
10 and 15 years of age. The num- 
ber of teachers who believe that 
school singing should not alone pro- 
vide the enjoyable experience of 
joining in song, but should also lay 
the foundation of good vocal habits 
and lead participants toward a wider 
vocalizing range and mastery of 
singing skill, is rapidly increasing; 
but such teachers still constitute a 
minority. This “left wing” group 
is composed of those who have, 
through observation, study, and ex- 
perimentation, learned the poten- 
tial singing ability of young voices, 
believe that vocal education should 
result from participation in school 
singing activities, and sense that 
enjoyment of singing is enhanced in 
direct proportion to the mastery of 
singing skill. 

Bulwarked by research and expe- 
rience, I feel safe in stating that 
the average girl between 10 and 14 
years of age can, by a relatively 
brief period of informed guidance, 
be led to vocalize a free and un- 
forced singing tone from A-flat (be- 
low middle C) to B-flat above the 
staff. Most of them can sing the 
high C and not a few will easily 
reach altissimo pitches of E or F. 

Let no reader jump to the con- 
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clusion that, because such high 
ranges may be spanned by young 
voices, I advocate having them sing 
in that extreme range. During the 
few minutes of vocal drill tha 
should begin each singing period | 
believe it advisable to have the stu. 
dents vocalize vowel-tones through. 
out the widest range that is possible 
without strain. Those who find that 


they comfortably vocalize up to B- } 


flat or C will no longer fear the 
occasional G or A-flat encountered 
in music that they may be called on 
to sing, and every teacher knows 
that fear of high pitches inhibits 
singers—young or old—from voic- 
ing them freely. Wide-range is not 
the special objective of correct train- 
ing; it is a by-product of correct 
training. A “short-range” voice— 
young or old—is a voice that has not 
yet learned how to vocalize in a 
wide range. 

We must consider the problem 
of the “changing” boy voice. Ob- 
viously, in the stage of transition 
into the mature voice, the routine 
effective for the girls and pre-change 
boys cannot always be followed. It 
can and should, however, follow the 
same principles If the boy has sys 
tematically vocalized full vowel- 
tones at low pitches during the year 
or two before mutation, meantime 
singing and vocalizing his high 
range in the characteristic treble 
quality, he will usually be able to 
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gradually shift to lower range sing- 
ing until using the matured tone, 
without any “break” or nonsinging 
period. When the “change” has 
progressed to a degree where the 
boy is transferred to alto-tenor or 
bass parts and has lost his upper- 
range treble tones, he should con- 
tinue to vocalize the upper range in 
falsetto (from top of scale down- 
ward)—a procedure which will 
hasten the upward extension of his 
singing range in the “changed” 
voice. 

No music—regardless of range— 
that calls for powerful dynamics or 
intensive dramatic “drive” should 
ever be attempted by immature 
voices. These young voices can sing 
heartily, to the limit of their com- 
fortable power, without injury, and 
with far greater enjoyment than 
they would derive if constantly re- 
pressed to “soft” singing. Indeed, 
it is my firm belief that repression 
of young voices to an unvital pianis- 
simo will inevitably lead to inter- 
fering muscular contraction with re- 
sults perhaps more harmful than 
those from too loud singing. The 
competent choral leader will stimu- 
late his girls and boys to sing 
heartily, vitally, varying the volume 
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to meet the needs of appropriate 
musical interpretation; will avoid 
too much “shushing” and will 
never, in his anxiety to achieve an 
exciting moment of showmanship, 
encourage his choristers to drive 
their tones beyond the limits of 
their comfortable power. 

To those who believe that voice 
training should not begin before 
high-school age I would like to say 
that, in my opinion, such careful 
and persistent attention should be 
given to the voice habits of girls 
and boys in the lower grades that 
they will be correctly fixed when 
they reach high-school age. Expert 
vocal guidance at the time when 
part-singing begins is more essen- 
tial than at any other period of 
school life. Without it there is dan- 
ger of voice strain and of inhibit- 
ing range-extension through con- 
tinued singing in the wrong classi- 
fication. When girls and boys are 
properly guided in their singing 
activities at this period, they will go 
into the high schools with wide- 
range voices, free from hampering 
inhibitions, and able to participate 
in the more exacting singing activi- 
ties there with pleasure to them- 
selves and joy to their instructors. 


John C. Wilcox of Chicago, Illinois is a 

specialist in teacher training. Reported from 

Educational Music Magazine XXI (January- 
February, 1943), 17, 53-55. 
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THE WAR AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENT 


Harowp SPEArs 


In the School Review 


oe the pinch of manpower 
on both the military and home 
fronts is felt these next few months, 
it may be expected that more and 
more youth, girls as well as boys, 
will delay college entrance in favor 
of immediate contribution to war 
work. Of course the 18-year-old 
draft is automatically turning boys 
away from the college door. How- 
ever, many of these same boys and 
girls will maintain their hope of 
eventually attending college and 
these will want to be sure that their 
high-school courses meet college 
entrance requirements, even though 
that entrance be delayed. 

The commercial, the home eco- 
nomics, and the industrial arts are 
three departments of the high 
school that have much in common 
with a girl’s desire to hold the 
home front as the men shift more 
and more into military service. In- 
dustrial arts, especially, has much to 
offer the boy in his preparation for 
war service. On the other hand, 
these same departments have not 
been attractive to the average col- 
lege admission officer. Among the 
many wartime problems facing the 
secondary school is that of meeting 
the nation’s war needs in a curricu- 
lar fashion and, at the same time, 
satisfying traditional college admis- 
sion requirements. Will the college 
aid by placing the war effort be- 
fore its faith in particular subjects 
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and thus help the high-school yout 
who wants to go all-out for victon 
but does not wish, in doing s0, t 
jeopardize his chances for colleg 
entrance? : 

This was a question considered 
at the first meeting this year of th 
Suburban League, a group of seven 
high schools near Chicago, when 
wartime curriculum changes pressed 
for immediate attention and the cal. 


lege admission problem loomed | 
large. The action taken was the 


sending of a letter outlining the 


waite to the admission officers of 
32 colleges and universities aski ng 


for a statement of policy. A portion 
of the letter is quoted: “Many of 
the typical college preparaton 


courses that we recognize as of great 
cultural value, lack the 
practical demands of the Nation’ 
all-out 


seem to 


war efforts, and many of 
those courses that are being men- 
tioned most frequently as of prac. 
tical wartime value have not found 
common acceptance 
paratory courses in the past. Among 
the latter are the following, many 


of which would train girls to take 


as college pre- 
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over home-front positions formerly 
held by those now in military and 
other governmental service: home 
nursing, nurse’s helper, consumer 
buying, care of clothing, fire and 
gas course, first aid, fundamentals 
of machines, welding, foods, funda 
mentals of shopwork, mechanical 
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[ENT 
drawing, blueprint reading, automo- 
I tive mechanics, code practice and 
vous typing, physical fitness, photog- 
Yount raphy, clothing, home canning, 
ViCton agriculture, nutrition, child care, 
$0, ty typing, and shorthand. In behalf of 
collesf Gur schools’ effort to help preserve 
., > our Nation by making these school 
idered changes that seem most practical, 
OF the we are asking, in the case of stu- 
seven > dents who enter your college from 
wher our schools, if you will grant us 
CSC the right to substitute wartime 
“Co # courses for some of those that you 
mei have in the past set up as admis- 
‘é§ sion requirements. This privilege 
the would hold in the case of those 
SF students who go through our high 
“ing — schools during the war years. We 
uon F would gladly assume any responsi- 
(OF bility you might care to shift to us 
ory # in respect to determining which of 
fal our graduates are of caliber that 
he your school has asked in the past.... 
1S We hope to be able to cite your ac- 
% F tion as evidence of the colleges’ will- 
® | ingness to go along with the high 
©) schools in their wartime program.” 
. In responses from the colleges 
re two distinct attitudes were noted: 
p (1) an appreciation of the earnest- 
; 





ness of the high schools in the war 
effort and a willingness to cooperate 
in resolving the accompanying prob- 
lem of college requirements and 
(2) denial of the war effort as a 
curriculum problem, as evidenced 
by the intention of maintaining the 
curricular status quo of peacetimes. 
In between these two extreme posi- 
tions were those colleges that re- 
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vealed indecision, delayed in an- 
swering the inquiry, or otherwise 
did not establish themselves in 
either classification mentioned. The 
League was assured that 13 of the 
institutions to which letters were 
sent will recognize the high school’s 
curricular war program as legiti- 
mate schooling. Five of them refuse 
to grant the high school any signif- 
icant allowances in the matter of 
admissions for wartime students, in- 
dicating the general feeling that 
the students’ war effort should be 
an extra-curricular or leisure-time 
effort to be carried on in out-of- 
class hours, and that now more 
than ever before students going to 
college need a firm foundation in 
the traditional secondary-school sub- 
jects which in the past have been 
so popular with the college admis- 
sion offices. It is true that an appre- 
ciation of the high school’s position 
in the war emergency and the de- 
sire to cooperate were expressed, 
but the replies lacked the statement 
of college action that would imple- 
ment this attitude. Seven of the 
institutions replied in such a way 
that the writer was unable to classify 
them into either of these groups; 
four of them referred our letter to 
a faculty admission committee or 
similar group from which we have 
not yet received a reply; and three 
others had made no reply at this 
writing. 

Concerning the study, the writer 
submits the following conclusions 
and comments: (1) The cooperative 
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attitude of the colleges of the first 
group can, in general, be taken as 
typical of the colleges of the coun- 
try. For instance, almost any state 
university will take this position. 
(2) A handful of colleges will not 
go along with the high schools. 
Most of these are girls’ schools 
which perhaps do not expect the 
war to make great inroads on their 
enrolments. (3) The 32 colleges as 
a group were not a true sampling 
of the colleges of the country as a 
whole, since a definite attempt was 
made to include that small group of 
eastern colleges which in the past 
has been very particular about the 
entrant’s subject distribution of 
high-school work. Therefore, while 
about a fifth of those approached 
are not in accord with the high 
school’s curricular war effort, it 
would be unfair to conclude that 
20 percent of the country’s colleges 
will not go along with the high 
school. The percentage will be 
much, much smaller; in fact, as 
time goes on, it may become almost 
insignificant. (4) Many of the col- 
leges expressed the willingness to 
consider any special case at the time 
the student makes application for 
college entrance. This concession 
really means little to the high- 
school official who is trying to be 
honest with his pupils, since he 
must be able to sit down with the 
freshman or sophomore and tell 
him exactly what he must do to get 
into the college of his choice. (5) 
It is quite apparent that many col- 
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leges which have set up “strict” of * 
trance requirements are at this mo °° 
ment going through a state of jp, the ‘ 
decision. In the course of a month, _ 
more than one school sent as many high 
as three replies to our request, th} °°. 
last of which indicated a position as f 
more liberal than the first. From shift 
day to day units and credits ar “a 
taking on less and less significance - 
as colleges bid for new students} th 
who have not necessarily completed we 
the requirements for high-schod| “ 
graduation. As colleges solicit stuf a 
dents who have not completed or _ 
even started the senior year in high va 
school, they are saying that, afte} “* 
all, a credit in this or that subjet} . ’ 
is not so important for success in 
college. (6) The tight accounting : 
of school progress and educational ee 
accomplishment on the Carnegie ) S 
unit-and-credit plan promises to be 

a greater stickler in the school’s war . 
effort than the cooperation of the ” 
college. State departments of educa- 

tion and the high-school visitors 
office need to move rapidly to clear 
away such quantitative technicali- 
ties, so that schools and students and 
teachers can approach their war pro- 
grams from the need of the Nation 

and the indidivual pupil, rather 





than from the standpoint of the 
need of so many credits in courses 
of so many minutes a day. 

The writer appreciates the fact 
that this study was conducted in 
a period when college-entrance re- 
quirements were in a state of tran- 
sition—a period when colleges 
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were uncertain, not only about 
entrance requirements, but about 
the very existence of higher institu- 
tions. It may also be noted that the 
high schools of the country have 
not yet shown that they want to go 
as far in their wartime curriculum 
shifts as the majority of the colleges 
show a willingness, or a desire, for 
them to go. We high-school people 
have so often used the college as 
the excuse for not making needed 
curriculum changes that it may be 
exceedingly embarrassing for us to 
have to admit that we did not want 
any more so-called “freedom” than 
we were given all along. 

As the boys step from high school 
into service, it becomes urgent for 
the high school to assume more of 
the pre-induction training. The 
War Department and the United 
States Office of Education are now 
supplying the high schools with 
manuals for “Pre-induction Train- 
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ing Courses” in shopwork, elec- 
tricity, radio, automotive me- 
chanics, and fundamentals of ma- 
chines. The shortage of manpower 
in the country calls out for girls of 
high-school age to think more seri- 
ously of taking up productive war 
work on the home and industrial 
fronts. Girls who ordinarily would 
have gone on to college must now 
decide where the greatest duty lies. 
The school curriculum must be as 
honest to the girl’s war contribution 
as to the boy’s. While the upper- 
classman is still under the school’s 
supervision, his program must per- 
mit him to make a maximum com- 
munity war contribution. If this con- 
tribution calls for six hours on a war 
job, the school machinery should 
give way accordingly. No, the high 
school cannot go on doing business 
in the same old way, and the prob- 
lem cannot be solved by adding a 
little more mathematics and physics! 


Harold Spears is Principal of the Highland 

Park, Illinois, High School. Reported from 

the School Review, LI (January, 1943), 13- 
20; (February, 1943), 93-99. 


bo 


veil HOUSING shortage at East Greenwich, Rhode Is- 
land, which resulted in acute problems for the teachers, has 
been met by remodeling existing dwellings on school property 


into pleasant homes, according to School Executives. Homes 
and dormitories for married teachers and single teachers were 
established, with the expenses shared by the school as well as 
the teachers. The plan reveals a basic philosophy that rec- 
ognizes the need to provide more than a salary for teachers 
if they are to remain in their field with living conditions 


ever becoming more difficult. 
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Personauitizs: Kathyrn G. Heath 
is the new assistant chief in charge 
of field, Employee Service Section 
for Central Administrative Services, 
Office of Emergency Management. 
Miss Heath was the former execu- 
tive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women... . 
Loyd E. Grimes, superintendent for 
five years of the Eldon, Mo., 
schools, has been named to a posi- 
tion in the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education. . . . George L. 
Greenawalt, appointed in June as 
acting superintendent of schools, 
Jackson, Mich., upon the resigna- 
tion of Harold F. Steele, has been 
elected president, Jackson Junior 
College, and superintendent of 
schools. . . . G. D. Humphrey, 
president of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, was elected president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at the an- 
nual convention held at the end of 
1942 in Memphis. . . . S$. C. Perce- 
full has been made the president 
of Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Okla. . . . Frances Jenkins, 
assistant professor of education, 
Teachers’ College, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died recently... . 
Harry Pratt, Principal of Pennsau- 
ken, N. J., Junior High School is 
the new superintendent of the 
Vineland, N. J., schools, replacing 
Lawrence R. Winchell, now super- 
intendent of the Cumberland 
county, N. J., schools. . . . Clarence 
E. Boyer, principal, Boonton, N. J., 
high school, has been elected super- 
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intendent of schools, succeeding 
the late M. Burr Mann. . , 

Eleanor |. Dudley, dean of women, 
Western State Normal Schoo, 
Gorham, Me., died recently. . , , 
Claude M. Dillinger has joined the 
faculty of State Teachers College 
Springfield, Mo., succeeding Rich. 
ard Wilkinson who has been 
granted a leave of absence. Mr, 
Dillinger was the former supervisor 
of Curriculum Research and Con. 
struction. . . . Roy Scantlin is the 
new state superintendent of schools 
in Missouri, succeeding Lloyd W., 
King who retired Jan. ll... 


William Albert Greeson, former | 


dean of Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology at Chicago, died recently. 
... Austin W. Curtis, Jr., assistant 
to the late George Washington 
Carver for the past eight years, 
has been appointed director of the 
George Washington Carver Foun. 
dation, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. ... 
Dorothy Van Alstyne is the new 
assistant professor of educational 
psychology at Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. . . . Charles D. 
Donaldson, head of the department 
of psychology, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Eau Claire, Wis., died re- 
cently. ... Grace M. Stoke is now 
dean of women at State Teachers 
College, Clarion, Pa. . . . Frank 
Sorenson, formerly assistant profes- 
sor of secondary education at the 
University of Nebraska is the new 
coordinator of supervision and 
curriculum research in the Ne 
braska State Department of Pub 
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lic Instruction. . . . W. Irving 
Dixon succeeds as director of divi- 
sion of school buildings in the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Public 
Instruction Raymond V. Long who 
has been named director of the 
state planning board. . . . J. Milton 
Shue has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of trade and industrial 
education, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. . . . 
Ralph H. Pryor, formerly head of 
the department of commerce and 
principal of Citrus Evening High 
School and Junior College, Azusa, 


‘E Calif., is now head of the depart- 


ment of commerce at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff. 
Charles Sutphen, former director 
of the school of business, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., also was added 
to the teaching staff in the com- 
merce department. . . . George 
Allen Odgers was recently ap- 
pointed to the department of edu- 
cation at Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. . . . Wayland Osborn, pro- 
fessor of education and director of 
teacher training at Central Col- 
lege, Pella, Iowa, has been named 
executive secretary of the Iowa State 
Board of Educational Examiners. 
... Kenneth H. McFall, director of 
admissions, Mount Union College, 














Alliance, Ohio, has been appointed 
dean of freshmen and director of 
guidance, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
State University. . . . Winifred Y. 
Allen is the new state supervisor of 
nursery education in the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education, 
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. . Worth McClure, 
superintendent at Seattle, Wash., 
was recently elected president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. Homer W. Ander- 


Hartford. . 


son automatically becomes first 
vice-president. W. Howard Pills- 
bury, superintendent at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has been appointed to 
fill a vacancy on the executive com- 
mittee... . Annette H. Hitchcock, 
former dean of women at Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore., has 
been appointed dean of women, 
Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg. . . . Wil- 
liam G. Everson, president of Lin- 
field College at McMinnville, Ore., 
has resigned. . . . Cornelia A. 
Tomes is on the faculty at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, as 
assistant professor of education. ... 
Don S. Patterson has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of elemen- 
tary education in Alabama... . 
Ira F. Heald is the new head of the 
department of education at Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa. He had 
been professor of education and 
psychology and director of the sum- 
mer session at Penn College... . 
O. K. Moe, assistant professor of 
education, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, has been appointed 
director of teacher training at the 
college and superintendent of the 
city schools to succeed Paul Ander- 
son, called to service in the Army 
Signal Corps. . . . Hilton C. Buley, 
principal of Vestal, N. Y., Central 
School, has been appointed super- 
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intendent in Gloversville, N. Y.... 
The Rev. Robert M. Kelley, S.J., 
assistant pastor of St. Francis 
Xavier College Church, St. Louis, 
succeeds as acting president the 
Rey. Harry B. Crimmins, S.J., at 
St. Louis University. . . . Kathleen 
B. Hester, formerly on the staff of 
the school of education, University 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Merrick Demon- 
stration School, school of educa- 
tion, University of Miami, Fla... . 
Clark L. Barrow succeeds J. E. 
Lombard, who recently retired 
from the position of supervisor of 
teacher training and certification, 
in the Louisiana State Department 
of Education. . . . Willard Stanton 
Small, former dean of the college 
of education, University of Mary- 
land, died Jan. 31... . Edward M. 
Wiley has been named instructor 
in physical education at State 
Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
. . . Neil C. Aslin, superintendent 
of schools, Canalou, Mo., has been 
appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Missouri... . 
Newly elected officers of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers are: president, W. W. 
Trent, state superintendent of free 
schools, West Virginia; vice presi- 
dent, Pearl A. Wanamaker, Wash- 
ington state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; and secretary, Eu- 
gene B. Elliott, Michigan state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. . . . Roger M. Shaw, former 
assistant director, bureau of teacher 
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recommendations, Indiana Unive. 
sity, has been appointed instruct, 
in education, Oberlin College. . ., 
James T. Quarles, professor of 
music, University of Missouri, has 
been elected president, Music 
Teachers’ National Association. Op 
the executive committee are War. 
ren D. Allen, professor of music 
and education, Stanford University, 
and Paul J. Weaver, chairman of 
the department of music, Cornel] 
University. 


HiGH-scHoo principals and teachers 
in many schools are having their 
students tune in on the Victory 
Hour, a nation-wide OWI radio 
program addressed to high-school 
students every Tuesday afternoon 
from 2:30 to 3:00 EWT over the 
Blue network. The topics cover a 
wide range of subject matter includ- 
ing those designed to throw light 
on the Nation’s war problems, to 
develop a higher standard of war- 
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time citizenship, and to reveal how 
the students themselves may directly 
aid the war effort. 


An official statement of the Navy 
Department regarding _ pre-induc- 
tion training in secondary schools 
indicates that the Navy believes the 
schools should continue to improve 
instruction in such basic courses as 
physics, mathematics, the other 
sciences, and English. Since these 
courses are fundamental to advanced 
instruction in the technical phases of 
naval activities, Rear Admiral Ran- 
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dall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Person- 
nel, said, they should not be sup- 
planted by courses in aeronautics, 
radio, navigation, and other similar 
specialized subjects which the es- 
tablished training agencies of the 
Navy Department are well qualified 
to teach. There is no reason, how- 
ever, the statement read, why high- 
school students should not be 
brought more directly into contact 
with matters relating to their pos- 
sible future activities in the U. S. 
Navy. This could be done by il- 
lustrating the general principles 
taught with naval examples. The 
| Navy Department would prefer to 
have high-school teachers continue 
to give systematic training in the 
above courses leaving the specialized 
instruction to the Navy which can 
) better provide such training in its 
already established units. 


Tue Third National Teachers Meet- 
ing by Radio will be presented by 
the Educational Policies Commis- 











sion Tuesday evening, March 23, 
over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Company at 6:00 to 
6:30 Eastern War Time. This is the 
third in a series of similar broad- 
casts, to which some 80,000 teach- 
ers listen in groups at faculty meet- 
ings or teachers clubs. This broad- 
cast will deal with two educational 
problems which will emerge at the 
close of the war: what alterations 
should occur in the educational 


policy and program of the U. S. 
after the war and can education be 
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used on an international basis to 
guard the peace and extend the de- 
mocracy for which the war is being 
fought? 


An OPA regulation on school sup- 
plies has declared that the maxi- 
mum prices on tablets, pads, blank 
books, and certain other school sup- 
plies sold by school-operated stores 
may be based on the cost of pur- 
chase plus the percentage mark-up 
taken in March 1942 on the same 
or similar article. 


Junror colleges have maintained al- 
most the same number of such in- 
stitutions in 1943 as in 1942, it was 
revealed in the Junior College Di- 
rectory 1943, just published by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and edited by Walter C. Eells, 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. A 17 percent increase in enrol- 
ment over the previous year has 
been noted, due to the marked in- 
crease of special students who have 
more than made up in numbers 
for the decline of regular students. 
In many cases the special students 
are adults employed in war in- 
dustries or taking special courses 
to prepare them for such employ- 
ment. 


In the effort to reach 1943 food 
production goals which are higher 
than 1942’s record high, a campaign 
is being launched by several govern- 
ment agencies to recruit farm and 


food processing labor to replace the 
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tremendous losses of workers in 
agriculture. Farmers cannot be ex- 
pected to make the extensive plant- 
ing required by this year’s food 
goals unless they may be assured of 
having workers to harvest and proc- 
ess the food. Volunteer for such 
work will form the “U. S. Crop 
Corps.” The Office of Education 
and the Department of Agriculture 
are organizing “Victory Farm Vol- 
unteers” in the schools to help re- 
place farm help. 


SenaTor Claude Pepper of Florida 
has introduced a bill authorizing 
federal expenditures of $54,000,000 
during the next six years to establish 
kindergartens and nursery schools. 


Art educators are urged by the Re- 
lated Arts Service to work with 
their students in cooperation with 
the OCD to help the various war 
agencies reach the civilian popula- 
tion with their messages and pleas. 
Organized working units of art in- 
structors and students cooperating 
with the local OCD can channel 
the attributes of their form of work 
into activities closely allied with 
the war effort, the Related Arts 
Service maintains. 


SUPPLEMENTING regular courses 
with training in inexpensive ways 
of improving diet, clothes, and 
houses is the work of certain rural 
schools in Kentucky, Florida, and 
Vermont where the children are be- 
ing taught with a view to a “better- 
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fed, better-clad, better-housed post. 
war America.” These schools aided be 
by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, cal 
are experimenting in applied eco. 
nomics, aimed at teaching children’ 
how to live. 


Tue services of the loca! councils 
of the Boy Scouts of Ai ica are 
being added to those of the High 
School Victory Corps as ‘‘e Scouts 
enlarge their present ties to 
include war work. T+ ciew High 
School Victory Corp: nd Scouting 
Manual describes ti: participation 
of the Scouts in h’ . front action. 


A NEw education. mnance bill, No. 
S.637, called by - ne the “Keep-the- 
Schools-Open” '*!], has been intro- 
duced by Senat’' Thomas of Utah. 
This bill wo" authorize an annual 
appropriatic: of $200,000,000 to be 
used for the following purposes: 
to keep puuic schools open for a 
term of -t less than 160 days or 
to make itable provisions for the 
education of the pupils affected by 
closed schools, to raise substandard 
salaries, to reduce overcrowded 
classes by employment of additional 
teachers, to adjust the salaries of 
teachers to meet the increased cost 
of living during the emergency. 
The bill also reaffirms the principle 
of local control of public schools. 
It has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


HicH-scHooL seniors or other stu- 
dents not returning to school may 
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a” be admitted to federally-financed vo- 
bios cational war training in those areas 
bi where labor shortages warrant, it 
dren has been announced by Director 
L. S. Hawkins of Vocational Train- 

ing for War Production Workers, 

sts U. S. Office of Education. In some 
are} commy jes credit toward gradu- 
High ation is given for work in war pro- 
buts § ductio. ;'ocational classes. The 
to| dasses. * during school time 
igh} Of Part, 40 school | time and 
ing partly on udents free time 
ion| With Satur: 1 classes being  or- 
on. | ganized in ,. >ral states. Stipula- 
| tions set dows. + the U. S. Office 
| of Education, , . jch is ready to 
e.| encourage traini,... of high-school 
> | boys and girls wu» at the end of 


employable age, 
include: the course: ;must be  or- 
he | ganized to supply t jed workers 
to war industry, the students should 
be registered by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, the trainees, are to be 
available for employme in war 
industry on completion of the 
course, and the courses will oper- 
ate for at least 15 hours a week 
but not longer than one semester. 


bh, | their training are 


A Larce number of junior colleges 
and teacher-training institutions are 
included in the first list of 281 in- 
stitutions approved for utilization 
by the armed forces, thereby giving 
more hope that the small colleges 
will continue operation during the 
war. Only a portion of the total 
number of institutions to eventually 
| be utilized is represented by the 
| list. The changes within the col- 
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leges themselves will be numerous, 
said Col. Herman Beukema, direc- 
tor of the Army’s specialized train- 
ing program, explaining that the 
work schedules will include 24 to 
25 hours a week of class and labora- 
tory work, many hours of study, 
and five hours of military training 
and one of physical training daily. 
For the most part courses will be 
shorter than those customarily of- 
fered and will not lead to degrees. 
The men will be tested every 12 
weeks and those who fail to meet 
the requirements will be returned 
to active duty. 


DaTEs OF THE MONTH: 

March 19-20, Private Schools As- 
sociation, Chicago, IIl. 

March 22-26, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Iil. 


DaTEs OF THE ComiING MonrTHs: 

April 2-5, Association for Child- 
hood Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 14-17, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 17, Regional Progressive 
Education Association, Conference, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

April 30-May 3, Fourteenth Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

May 19-20, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, New 
York City, N. Y. 

June 25-29, National Education 


Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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